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Adjustable 


Nose Pads of 
AO FX9200 
GOGGLE 


Make It 
Easy to Fit 





the Hard to Fit 





Now with the new AO FX9200 £O gle, the hard-to-fit worker 


Quick Facts 


can enjoy the safety, unobstructed vision and lightweight comfort 
“e “XY O9 series coagie _ sive se 
which the AO FX9200 serie goggle provide Non-corrosive nose Hinges and temples o1 


pads of thin cellulose acetate adjust for perfect fit easily ... and unobstructed vision 


they are removable fo quick re- Lenses conform to eye orbit for 


placement just as easily, “Rocking” and looks 


nose pad construction distributes omfort cable kull tem 


Side shields of rforated acet 
goggle weight broadly for pressure- ide shields of perfora ; 


free comfort. The FX9200 is par- 


lens fogging 


! Keyhole bridge lor extra 

ticularly recommended with pre- ks ; cong ft 

scription Super Armorplate lenses, 

AO’s Industrial Vision Program wreases 
Production, Decreases Accidents. Write today 
for booklet “Improved Industrial Vision” to 


sentative can supply you. 61 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass 


with or without side shields. Your 


nearest AO Safety Products Repre- 


American @ Optical 
SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


' 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ R@JANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Greater Strength 


Longer 
Life 







@ Lightweight — Comfortable 


e@ Rugged one piece molded seam- 
less crown 


@ No warping from heat or mois- 
ture 


© Not affected by Acids, Alkalis or 
Solvents 


@ Highly resilient — will not split, 
crack or deform 


@ Meets A.S.A. Code for dielectric 
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Air Casualties 


It’s bad air that does it. But you can step up 
production by putting a Coppus Blower on 
the job to keep the air moving — and keep 
the men cool. 


The kind of air a man works in has a lot 
to do with how much work he can turn out. 

In confined places like shipholds or tanks 
or drums or boilers . . . or wherever the 
air is stagnant or hot or full of fumes. . 
a Coppus Blower is a must for getting 
first-class work out of the men, all the time. 

A Coppus Blower or Exhauster helps 
avoid sickness and lassitude due to bad air 
. .. and improves morale, too. 


:~ Bis. ‘ 
Portable and adaptable for special pur- 
poses, Coppus Blowers and Exhausters will Pola 
have dozens of uses around your plant. 
The “Blue Ribbon” (a blue painted band) 


is your assurance of quality performance 
at lowest cost. 


mee ele 


Me 


CABLE MANHOLE AND TANK VENTILATORS — BOILER MANHOLE BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS — HEAT KILLERS — 
SHIPHOLD VENTILATORS ...DESIGNED FOR YOUR INDUSTRY -—- ENGINEERED FOR YOU 


MAIL THIS COUPON T° Coppus Engineering Corp., 332 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. Sales offices in 


THOMAS’ REGISTER. Other “Blue Ribbon” Products in BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY. 





“PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON SUPPLYING FRESH AIR TO MEN WORKING: 


; on mg eae () om boiler repair jobs, _[-) gxhausting welding FER cic cnn cnninwn. 
oS cman, = SR STE company... 
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here any special ventilat- 
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You could know the plant... 20 years of steady growth 
...20 years of work, brains and money...then in 20 
minutes a little fire got away and reduced it all to 
nothing. 


But, your larger size fire hazards can be protected very 
efficiently at a reasonable cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems. 
Simple piping, running from one centrally located storage 
tank, instantly transports clean, non-damaging, non-con- 
ducting carbon dioxide anywhere in the plant area...to flam- 
mable liquids, electrical equipment, storage spaces, manu- 
facturing processes and record vaults. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote with these C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing Systems ... the low pressure carbon dioxide 





MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


2 Noth 





Mi N fac 
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storage tanks range in capacities from one to fifty tons 





= 


discharge facilities can either be manual mechanical, manual 
electric, automatic mechanical, automatic electric or a com 
bination of these especially installed to fit your par 
ticular needs. Future plant expansion is easily and economi 
cally provided for by initially installing an oversized low 
pressure carbon dioxide storage tank and adding the supple 
mentary discharge facilities at a later date 

Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing port 
C-O-TWO means experienced 
engineering that assures you of the best type equipment for 


ables or built-in systems . 


the particular fire hazard concerned 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 
Don't take chances with your investment. Secure the bene 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


| €-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 86 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


« 
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% HUMAN STATISTICS 


( - ICIALS operating industrial plants, as well a: 
professional safety directors can no longer ignore 
a major cause of accidental death and injury in this 


country 


It is all very well to put motor vehicle casualties within 
the closely-confined province of the traffic expert o1 
highway official and then slam the door as we go back 
to the job of worrying about industrial production 
Obviously, the safety of our industrially employed can 
be a full time job but isn’t it true that a machinist killed 
in a motor vehicle accident is just as much a human 
statistic as if he were killed by a falling beam in the 
plant? 


It has been said that trifles make up the sum of human 
things. ‘Therefore, it is logical to assume that our ghastly 
toll of killed and maimed on our streets and highwavs 
is the sum of trifling human failures. 

\ glance at the causes of motor vehicle accidents 
shows that fully a third are caused by collision. Can it 
be that inattention, speed excesses, badly conditioned 
vehicles and boorish manners all show up as human 
accident statistics at the end of the year? Incidentally, 
why is the drawing-room Dr. Jekyll transformed into 
an impatient, inconsiderate, rude and often profane 


Mr. Ilyde the moment he sits behind a wheel? 


It behooves industrial management and safety men 
to constitute themselves ex-officio traffic safety leaders 
in their respective communities to lend their influence 
and experience toward a far greater reduction in traffic 


accidents, 


Many voices have been raised concerning the value 


of greater law enforcement. We certainly need more 


DO 
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tringent trafic control, an end to the “fix” system of 
tearing up traffic violation tickets and just as certainly 
we need officers and judges who fearlessly but fairly 


discharge their obligation to the community. 


In the last analysis however we need greater interest 
on the part of employers of labor and their safety heads 
for the reason that safety responsibility belongs to the 
driver. He can be reached if we shed lethargy and get 
rid of the “Let George Do It” attitude. 


Much can be accomplished by working with high 
chool and college leaders in an attempt to incuicate 
safe driving practices into the minds of the hot-rod-and 
slightly-older set. At the same time we must not lose 
sight of the fact all drivers 
involved in fatal accidents are in the 25 to 64 age group 
Surely, we cannot claim that our greatest danger, tner¢ 
fore, 1s from juvenile delinquents. 


that about two-thirds of 


l'oo often, the safety man or industrial official will 
put in a busy day pouring over accident causes in hi: 
plant and fail to concern himself with the accident 
uffered by an employee on the way to or from the 
place of employment. Spot campaigns having as thei 
theme safety-oft-the job help to focus attention on a 
dent prevention outside the plant but their cumulative 
effect 1s no greater than that of other temporary cam 
paigns which are soon forgotten after the fireworks ar 


It must be another case of constant effort and 


OvVCT, 
constant vigilance, which have done so much to reduce 
the frequency and severity of accidents in the industrial 
plants, 

Iluman accident statistics are just as tragic and a 
great a burden on society no matter where they occult 
and management can perform no greater service than 
to participate actively in every phase of community 


H.A. 


iccident prevention effort. 
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1% 02. BAL-spec Eye Shield 





One-piece snap-in lens is extra large, 
affords wide field of vision, is formed 
to 6.00D curve. All-acetate frame is 
non-sparking. 





Ful-Vue temples provide unrestricted 
side vision, choice of flexible riding 
bow, or spatula which are especially 
liked by women because they don't 
muss hairdo. 














BAL-guard All-Acetate Eye Shield 


, 
Here is side and frontal protection without restriction to field of vision. BAL- . v 
guard is molded to fit any average face comfortably. It may be worn over regular _ 
glasses, or corrective safety glasses. BAL-guard meets all U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards requirements for protection against impact, guards against dust or splash. 
Frame available in 2 shapes—wide and narrow 
opaque brown. Snap-in lens in clear or transparent green. tall vieusl comfort 





BAL-spec All-Acetate Eye Shield 


BAL -spec is especially suitable for supervisory personnel and plant visitors, 
and others who pass in and out of hazardous areas. Each BAL-spec Eye Shield 
is individually sealed in cellophane, may be repacked and sealed for re-use in 
polyethylene bags available from Bausch & Lomb. BAL-spec meets all U.S. 
Bureau of Standards tests for impact-resistance, of course. 
















—~, 
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H 
BAL-guard's unique 
2-way ventilation in 
sures a minimum of 


fogging. Roll-molded rims for extra 
comfort, extra structural support 





Crystal-clear snap-in 
lens is replaced in sec 


onds. Lens area fits or 





in clear, transparent green or bina! cavity, fe ideally shaped fer 











BAUSCH¢ G LOM B WRITE TODAY for complete spec- 


ifications and prices on these two 





great acetate eye shields. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 90512 Smith S$t., 
Rochester 2, New York. 
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THE NEW, IMPROVED "LIFT FRONT" PLATE 
RETAINER ON 243-S HELMET 


NO. 
243-S 


Your welders will welcome the con- 


venience offered by this new “Lift 
Front” Plate Retainer. It is espe- 
cially desirable because the inner 


clear protective plate is mounted in | 
a separate stationary frame behind 
the filter plate. ‘Thus the clear plate 
is retained in a permanent position 
even when the filter plate is lifted. 
In this Way the eves are 
protected against flying slag. The 
filter plate and the clear protective 
plate are held in position by sepa- 
rate tension springs 


This “S” “Lift Front” Plate Retainer 
is moulded from “Durez” plastic. It 
combines light weight with strength. 
\ pressed steel cover front offers 
extra protection if the helmet is 


accidentally dropped. 


Sellstrom No. 243-S 
Welding Helmet 


I'he Sellstrom No. 243-S W elding 
Helmet shown here is of one-piece 
the same 
tough fibre which is highly popular 
in all Sellstrom Helrnets. 
plastic knobs at the back and sides 
it can quickly be adjusted to fit any 
head 


construction, made of 


This perfectly balanced helmet is 
easily held in any desired position 
by adjustable tension springs. 
extra comfort it has a specially de 
signed vulcoid headgear with a fore 
head cushion of genuine top grain 
hatter’s leather, held in 
place by snap fastener 


which is 


(For full 
8 


at all times | 
| the 


| sity by electronic 


| sibly produce. 


Send for a sample of the new No. 
243-S Helmet for examination. We 


of a nearby dealer 


SEL-XX WELDING PLATES 
IN PEEP HOLE INSPEC- 
TION PACKAGES 





“Sel-XX” Welding Plates are as per- 

fect as modern electronic equipment 
and continuous inspection can pos- 
The optical blanks 
are thoroughly inspected at each 
and every manufacturing operation. 
The edges are smoothly finished and 
comers rounded as a_ safety 
They are graded for den- 
instruments, thus 
assuring accurate density according 
to number designations. ‘They excel 
all Federal Specifications. ; 


measure, 


ach complete unit, comprising the 


| Sel-XX filter plate, the cover plate 


| Inspection 


and the gasket, is enclosed in an 
individual package with a peep hole 
cut-out, thus permitting accurate 
without removing the 
plate from the package. The plate 
density is clearly in sight at all times. 
This also prevents breakage and 
scratching as the plate need not be 


| removed from the package until it 


By use of | 


For | 


is actually placed into the plate 
retainer on the welding helmet. 


Your welders will greatly appreciate 
the inspection feature. It also saves 
time for the stock clerk as well as 
the welder because the plate can 
instantly be inspected if desired. 


It is to your advantage to inspect 


these “Sel-XX” welding plates as 
they offer you top quality, conven- 
ience and render a completely satis 
factory service 





FEATHERWEIGHT CLEAR 
LUCITE ENLARGED 


| JUMBO EYE SHIELD 


will be glad to give you the name 





| NO. 39 


Safety engineers and factory workers 
alike are very enthusiastic about the 
new enlarged No. 39 One-Piece 
Jumbo Lucite Eye Shield, 
gives 9242% optical clarity by labo 


which 


ratory test. 


This unusual eye shield jumped into 
almost instant popularity when it 
was first offered. Because of 
tinuous flow of requests for this eye 
shield in the larger size, we 
offer this popular shield in four 
Sizes: 


a con 


now 


39-A; 434” lens 
39-B; 5” lens 
39-C; 512” lens 
39-D; 6” lens 


This is an extremely comfortable eve 
shield, so light that the wearer hardly 
realizes that his eyes are fully pro 
tected. It will render a 100% 
factory service to the 
critical industrial worker. When 
you order this standard 
dozen lots, we suggest four each of 
the 39-B and 39-C 
the 39-A and 39-D. 


satis 
even most 
shield in 


and two each of 


Be sure to specify the No. 39 Sells 
trom Jumbo Eye Shield when order 
ing. If your dealer 
you, write us direct 


cannot supply 


details use Key # T-7 on prepcid Inquiry Card on page 75) 
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re 40), 


National Safety Congress 


The recent annual Chicago converition looked back over forty 


years of safety progress and looked ahead to new ways of 


preventing future accidents. 


ARKING the close of a 40 
Mea span dedicated to saving 
lives in this country, the 1952 Na 
tional Safety Congress and Exposi 
tion attracted the largest delegation 
in the history of the safety move 
ment 

Facilities in Chicago were taxed 
as delegates from almost every Civi 
lized country on the globe con 
verged upon the city, intent upon 
the conservation of human re 
sources. 

Industrialists, insurance company 
executives and governmental officials 
brought to the 1952 convention ac 
cident prevention experience and 
suggestions beyond all price for the 
benefit of thousands who attended 


the subject sessions. Meetings cov 
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ered every phase of safety, fire con 
trol, maintenance and _ industrial 
hygiene. 

Far surpassing in scope all previ 
ous Expositions, the 40th Annual 
Exhibit of Safety Devices outgrew 
the confines of the world’s largest 
hotel exhibit area. Additional floors 
were utilized to accommodate hun 
dreds of exhibitors who clamored for 
space. 

Delegates inspected latest devel 
opments and improvements of such 
widely diversified products as ma 
chine guards, safety clothing, eve 
saving protectors, fire extinguishers, 
lighting equipment, ladders,  scaf 
folds, respirators as well as products 
designed for floor maintenance, first 
South 


aid and hygiene American 


Spanish, Canadian French, Oxtord 
Knglish and Central European ac 
cents mingled throughout the di: 
play booths, brought together in a 
free society aimed at prevention of 
human suffering 

in a clear-cut call to greater a 
complishments in the field of acci 
dent prevention, Ned H. Dearborn, 
President of National Safety Coun 
cil emphasized that in the safety 
movement, there will always be un 
finished business. Mr. Dearborn, 
now completing ten years of excep 
tional service as a leader in national 
life-saving, pointed out that the 
Safety Council is a dynamic organ 
ization which continues to be a liv 
ing force for good in the social and 


America He 


warned that the ifety movement 


economic life of 
must vastly extend its horizons as of 
now and that world-wide coopera 
tion in its truest sense must be its 
guiding principl 


I'ribute was paid to the forty-year 





progress and influence of the organ- 
ized safety movement in the preven 
tion of accidents, when the annual 
banquet of the National Safety 
Council was held in Chicago. In 
addressing the safety leaders and 
delegates, the Honorable Luther W. 
Youngdahl, Judge of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of 
Columbia, focussed attention on the 
men and women who organized and 
managed the First Cooperative 
Safety Congress in 1912, and thus 
paved the way for the formation of 
the National Safety Council. 

Judge Youngdahl continued, 
“The safety movement has indeed 
made steady progress. These forty 
years have seen an enormous de 
velopment of motor vehicle trans 
portation, tremendous expansion of 
industrial activity, and a sixty per 
cent increase in population. We 
have been through two world wars 
and have witnessed prosperity and 
depression. During all this time, the 
safety movement has been able 
to meet new problems, and has con 
tinued to grow and develop.” 

The speaker particularly empha- 
sized the tremendous growth of the 
safety movement during the past ten 
years, which have witnessed in- 
creased safety interest on the part 
of public officials, national, state, 
and local. 

“These ten years have also seen 
a tremendous growth in general 
public interest regarding accident 
prevention. Newspapers, the radio, 
and television make it almost im- 
possible for the average citizen to be 
unaware of the fact that safety is im 
portant and that he ought to do 
something about it.” 

While recognizing the past 
achievements of the safety move 
ment, Judge Youngdah! also warned 
against a complacent attitude for the 
future. 

“When 
vour progress, I trust I leave no im- 
pression with you that I think your 
job is finished. More than 90,000 
lives are lost by accidents in this 
country every year. Safety effort, as 
we understand it, must never be 
allowed to slacken. The safety idea 
must be ever more firmly imbedded 
in the minds and hearts of every 


I compliment you on 


10 


American.” 

Pointing out that we get just as 
bad safety records as we are willing 
to stand for and just as good records 
as we are willing to pay for, Judge 
Youngdahl cautioned his listeners: 

“Apathy and smugness are the 
greatest enemies of good safety work. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety as well as of liberty. Notwith- 
standing all the knowledge and de- 
voted leadership to this problem, the 
menace of traffic accidents continues 
to grow. Thousands of fatal high- 
way accidents each year make it 
monotonously clear that the auto- 
mobile is still the champion killer. 
There must be a continuing crusade 
to arouse the public to the danger. 
Many responsible officials still are 
indifferent to the problem. The 
highway traffic situation isn’t going 
to get any better. The number of 
cars will probably double in the next 
decade or two. Just picture what 
that will mean at the present rate of 
increase in the number of traffic 
accidents. Traffic accidents may well 
increase by fifty per cent.” 

The speaker stressed that safety is 
a personal thing and that accident 
statistics must be interpreted on a 
human interest basis. To reduce the 
toll of traffic accidents, he urged the 
passage of better laws and regula- 
tions, more uniform and effective 
enforcement, increased manpower 
and sufficient public support for im- 
mediate administrative and legisla- 
tive reforms. He specifically called 
for more conscientious enforcement 
of laws against drunken driving, for 
more forfeiture of the licenses of 
careless drivers, and for a long range 
program of driver education. 

“Safety is a state of mind under 
which all people realizing the im- 
minence or consequences of acci- 
dents are willing to accept responsi- 
bility entailed in preventing them. 
There is no easy way to a good safety 
record. It takes eternal vigilance, 
discipline and sacrifice. Safety is a 
matter of individual responsibility. 
We cannot safely delegate that re- 
sponsibility.” 

Judge Youngdah! concluded, “If 
we will but accept the challenge be- 
fore us, we haven’t seen anything yet 
as far as the prosperity, happiness, 


peace and dignity of life that awaits 
us.” 


Petroleum 


To kill the causes of accidents use 
a rifle, not a shotgun, according to 
S. Ross Carr, of the Gulf Products 
division, Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, 
Tex. He explained the nfle ap 
proach as accident investigation that 
“aims corrective efforts at a specific 
target.” The shotgun approach, on 
the other hand, seeks general correc 
tive measures rather than aiming at 
specific causes and cures for specific 
mishaps, he pointed out. 

“If our injuries are being caused 
primarily by slipping on oily floors, 
we can pass out goggles like crazy 
without much improvement in out 
frequency rate,” Mr. 
“The finest eye protection in the 
world won't prevent persons from 
falling.” 

The speaker stated that it is neces 
sary to analyze each accident to de 
termine why it took place. After 
the reason has been learned, he said, 
the next step is to inform the work 
man of the cause of the mishap. He 
must be taught the correct work 
method if accidents are to be cut. 


Carr said 


Twenty Questions 


“Twenty Questions” may be an 
amusing parlor game, but it’s no fun 
when you are trying to prevent acci 
dents, according to a spokesman for 
Houston, Tex., branch of the Shell 
Oil Co. 

It was the 
questions about accidents that 
caused that firm to develop an in 
vestigating committee setup to pre 
sent a clear picture of every accident 

Addressing the Petroleum Sec 
tion, W. F. Rickards, area safety 
representative, said that prompt re 
porting by the committees is giving 
management a better picture of the 
accident situation. Previous to the 
committee idea the safety office 
often did not know of an accident 
until a medical report had been re 
ceived, he said. Because the Hous 
ton branch covers an area of 1,200 
square miles, it often was impossible 
to obtain accident facts. 

Under the new system the man 


unanswered major 
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Precision 


Best workmanship can thrive only under favorable 
plant conditions. And first among these is Safety. 


Where there are safe, orderly surroundings and 
practices, even the most highly skilled workman 
does better, more productive work. Shop records 


prove it. 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS 


Use them to promote safe, top production; to reduce 
delays and lost time—to safeguard workers agciinst 
accidents. Hundreds of Stonehouse stock-worded 
signs are ready for prompt shipment. Where spe- 
cial wordings are required, we produce them to 
your specifications. 


Our complete Catalog, in full color, is free on request. 


Of car SIGNS, inc. MANUFACTURERS + Stonehouse Blidg., 9th at Larimer 


“Signs Since 1863” 
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ager of the department in which the 
accident occurs appoints a_three- 
member investigating 
This group prepares a report for the 
safety office. Notification of an ac 


commiuttee. 


cident is passed on to higher 
echelons as soon as it occurs 
Exploded Fallacy 
Fire near bottled gas will not 


cause the container to explode, and 
stories to that effect are erroneous, 
delegates were told, Harris A. Good 
win, district sales manager for the 
Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago, de 
scribed how gas bottles are specially 
constructed in accordance with In 
terstate Commerce Commission 
standards to prevent accidents. 

When a container is involved in 
a fire, he said, the heat opens a valve 
which permits excess pressure to 
escape. If this burns, it merely is 
the gas destroying itself. ‘The flame 
should not be extinguished, he 
warned, unless the gas pressure can 
be shut off. 

He compared the containers to 
the housewife’s pressure cooker, 
with the exception that the tanks 
contain propane gas under pressure 
instead of water under steam pres- 
sure, 

A turnaround in an oil refinery is 
even more dangerous than on an 
icy street, James H. Urian, chief cor 
rosion engineer for the Sun Oil Co., 
refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa., told 
Mr. Unian said a 
turnaround is a shutdown for main 
tenance, cleaning or repair work, 
and he outlined his company’s safety 


the convention. 


procedures for a major refinery shut 
down. 

“Without complete planning and 
scheduling, the could 
easily go haywire because of the 
thousand and 


shutdown 


details which 
must be anticipated,” he said. “This 
is particularly true in the case of 
large refinery process units where 


one 


there may be a concentration of as 
many as 500 men at work on the 
shutdown.” 

In addition to prior planning, Mr. 
Urian listed the following as essen 
tial factors in preparing for a safe 
shutdown period: (1) complete co- 
operation from everyone, (2) all 


12 


jobs first reviewed, (3) full safety 
regulations supplied, (4) proper 
safety equipment supplied, (5) a 
permit system to provide a continu 
ous check on hazardous conditions, 
and (6) safety inspectors on the job 


24 hours a day. 


The Big Stick 
Using the “big stick” 
safer working habits on the job may 


to enforce 


indirectly result in an increase in 
accidents off the job. Boyd V. Os 
born, supervisor of safety for the 
Rocky Mountain division of Stand 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.), said: 

“An on-the-job accident preven 
tion program of severe and constant 
disciplines builds resentment in the 
minds of workers. As long as they 
are at work and controlled by this 
kind of program, they will probably 
obey the instructions but they will 
like them. As the 
whistle blows for quitting time, they 


not soon as 
consciously, unconsciously or sub 
consciously revolt against these re 
straints and they are then in a very 
definite mental condition conducive 
to accidents.” 

Workers subjected to stern safety 
discipline “are so sore against all the 
laws, rules and regulations under 
which they have been working that 
they throw off any other laws, rules 
and regulations that they feel they 
can avoid without getting caught,” 
he said. “In other words, the worst 
crime in the plant is to get caught, 
and for the same reason the worst 
crime away from the plant is to get 
caught.” 

In place of this big stick method 
of getting on-the-job safety, Mr. 
Osborn program that 
and whole 
hearted response on the part of the 


advocates a 
promotes enthusiastic 


workers. “Under such a program,” 
Mr. Osborn states, “men learn that 
safety is a way of life. They do not 
differentiate between safety on the 
job and safety off the job. 
believe in safety 
apply 


They 
all the time and 
principles of safety 
which they learn in the plant to 
their thoughts and actions while 
away from work.” 


those 


\ truly safe man, according to 
Mr. Osborn, is one who knows the 
real dividends in accident preven 


tion. Some of these dividends arc 
the prevention of pain and suffering, 
the protection of the family’s future 
the maintenance of full 
capacity, and the continuing enjoy 
ment of good health and happiness 


Carning 


Safety is Economy 


Safety is not an end in itself and 
it can’t be taught that way, accord 
ing to W. B. Hutchinson, of the 
sales promotion and training depart 
ment of Pure Oil Co., Chicago. He 
that taught 
as a separate part of the oil firm’s 


stressed safety is not 
dealer training plan. 

“Tt is inextricably wrapped up in 
the best way of doing anything most 
efficiently and economically,”  h¢ 
said. “One can learn to practice 
safety only when he has acquired 
knowledge and skills and habits of 
procedure which are consistent with 
safety.” 

The only certain way to put 
across safety is through training, he 
added, just as it is the only way to 
assure dealer success. 


Marine Safety 


Advances in ship safety was the 
key topic at the three-day meeting of 
the Marine Section. Leaders of the 
American shipping and shipbuilding 
industries and of the Coast Guard 
Military Sea Transportation Service 
attended discussion 
which highlighted safety 
operations and shipbuilding. 


the sessions 


in ship 


“Shanghaing” and arbitrary hiring 
may have sufficed to get seamen in 
the old days, but modern safety 
mindedness afloat requires 
careful selection of personnel. Harry 
R. Iehle, safety director for Farrell 
Lines, Inc., New York, said that 
every unlicensed employee his firm 
hires is closely examined to deter 
mine whether he 
safety risk. 

“Carefully kept records, careful 
screening and inexhaustible patience 
can weed out the bad disciplinary 


more 


will be a poor 


risks, narcotics users, and habitual 
drunkards _ that manage to 
clutter the accident and illness re 
ports,” he said. 
He told the delegates that “intelli 
(Continued on page 51 


always 
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MY HAT? 





One company tries an intensive safety hat program 


and finds that the entire program at each plant more 


than pays for itself each time it prevents an injury. 


By R. C, 


BECKSTEAD 


Director of Safety & Technical Employment 


American Smelting and Refining Company 


OLUNTARY wearing of hard 

hats by workers and supervisors 
started a few years ago in several 
plants of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company. It has grad 
ually gained momentum through 
educating employees and _ publiciz 
hard hats 


definitely prevented injury. 


ing accidents in which 

Hard hats are supplied at no cost 
to the employees and have liners 
for comfort and protection from 
cold weather. ‘To encourage the 
wearing of these hats, they are in 
spected at regular intervals, com 
pletely checked, washed with dis 
infectant and returned to the 
employee for his next shift. 

In any safety program involving 


the use of protective equipment, it 
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is always easy to know what should 


have been done after an accident 


occurs. ‘The important thing is to 
have the equipment in use before 
the accident. Here are some cases 
in which serious or possibly fatal 
injuries were definitely prevented by 
hats 


If the employee had not been 


hard 


wearing his hat, the cost of each ac 
cident would have exceeded the en 


tire cost of the hat program tor the 


plant where he was employed 
Case |. An employee was working 
in the converter aisle near a power 
shovel. Apparently he could not be 


seen by the operator of the power 
shovel. As the shovel swung around, 
the blade struck the employee on 
the side of his hat and pinned him 
the 


If he had not been wear 


against beam of the skinner’s 
platform 
ing his hard hat, he would have r 
ceived a very serious head injury 

iccidentally 


h 15-pound 


Case 2. An employe 
jarred a scaffold on whic 


Continued on page 4 








For detailed descriptions of head-protective 

products & equipment, see pages 123-133 of 

the 1952-1953 edition of "Best's Safety & 
Maintenance Directory" 











Fig. |. Grooved type safety nosings installed 
on concrete-filled stee! pan stairs. 


Abrasive metal treads provide 
extra safety, not only when old 
stairs are being repaired, but 
also when new buildings are be- 


ing constructed. 


NY compilation of accident 
Felt indicates a large por 
tion of injuries and fatalities are 
caused by slips and falls. Many of 
these accidents are difficult to pre 
vent because the locale is the family 
home and is not, therefore, subject 
to public safety regulations. Of the 
various accidents involving falls, a 
large percentage occur on stairways, 
because of slippery or badly worn 
steps. In the case of the general 
public, architects and safety engi 
neers have long been conscious of 


this “falling” hazard and design 





For detailed descriptions 
of floor and stair treads, 
see pages 346-358 of the 
1952-53 edition of "Best's 
Safety & Maintenance 
Directory” 
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Fig. 2. Detail of abrasive cast safety nosing 
installed in new concrete stair. 


stairs and walkways in the safest 
possible manner. 

Consequently the construction of 
new buildings and industrial plants 
usually includes abrasive metal 
safety treads or nosings on the stair 
ways. Particular floor areas, subject 
to wet or oily conditions or other 
hazards, are also made slip-proof by 
the use of abrasive metal floor plates. 
Building entrances are equipped 
with abrasive surfaced thresholds as 
a further safety factor. 

There are two general types of 
metal safety treads: the 
abrasive cast type and the grooved 
or ribbed type. Both are widely ac 
cepted. 


abrasive 


Abrasive Cast Safety Treads 


This type of stair tread, as its 
name implies, is made of metal cast 


Fig. 3. Abrasive cast structural treads and 
landing, open riser construction. 
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Fig. 4. Abrasive cast floor plates, as installed 
in @ newspaper press room. 
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ings, usually iron, aluminum or 
bronze, with diamond-hard alumi 
num oxide abrasive grains cast firmly 
into the surface of the metal. ‘These 
grains are similar to those used in 
the manufacture of grinding wheels. 
Usually they are made to order to 
meet individual job requirements, 
but a wide variety of standard types 
of varying sizes has been developed 
for different requirements. 

The abrasive cast tread is used 
chiefly (a) as a nosing set into con 
crete or concrete-filled pan stairs; 
(b) as a structural tread in which 
the step itself is one complete cast 
ing mounted on steel framing; and 
(c) superimposed on existing worn 





Fig. 5. Worn marble stairs on which grooved 
type treads have been installed for safety. 


FEATURE 











This is the second of «a 
series of four feature 
articles on Flooring Ma 
terials The remaining 
articles of this series will 
be published in the Janu 
ary & February issues of 
SAFETY MAINTENANCE & 
PRODUCTION 





or slippery steps to provide a firm 
safe step surface. 


Grooved or Ribbed Safety Treads 


These treads are made of extruded 
aluminum or bronze designed with 
alternating grooves and dovetailed 
recesses. A special binder contain 
ing aluminum oxide grits is placed 
in the dovetailed slots to form non 
slip ribs. A filler of lead is also 
frequently used in this type of tread 
because this metal has excellent 
non-slip properties. In fact, the orig 
inal safety tread was made of lead 
sheet. 

Grooved tread is also widely used 
as a nosing set into concrete or pan 
type stairs, in terrazzo, or as a nosing 
superimposed on existing steps of 
any material and backed up with 
linoleum, asphalt tile, or similar 


By PAUL C, CRAWFORD 
Wooster Products, Inc. 
Wooster, Ohio 

















Fig. 6. Detail of wooden step showing it 
repaired with abrasive cast nosing. 





products. By combining two or 
more sections of this type of tread, 
existing steps can be covered with 
out the use of other materials. 

the 


tread can be produced with a bright 


Because grooved type of 
polish or satin finish for the exposed 
metal parts, it is often used wherc 
appearance 1s important, and be 
cause it blends well with other com 
ponents of architectural metal de 
sign 


Used as Nosings 


The use of abrasive metal treads 
as nosings serves a twofold purpose. 
Not only do the treads eliminate the 
hazard of slippery step edges, but 
they protect the step from being 
chipped and keep it from looking 
old and worn. In the case of steel 
pan-type stairs they cover and elimi 
nate the smooth, slippery edge of 
the pan. (See Figure 1) 

Both 


treads are supplied in a great num 


types of abrasive metal 
ber of different designs with short 
or long lips. When used as nosings 
they are generally secured in widths 
from 3 to 6 inches, the width of the 
stair determining the length of the 
nosing. A nosing with a short lip is 
generally used on concrete steps and 
is set into the fresh concrete at the 
time of pouring, with the surface 
and lip flush with the contour of 
the step. (See Figure 2) For this 
type of installation the nosing does 
not need to run the full width of 
the stair. An approximate 3 or 4 
inch margin can be left next to each 


When 


signs are used or nosings are applied 


stringer other nosing de 
to steel pan stairs, they should run 
from stringer to stringer. 

Abrasive metal nosings are often 
used on stairs already in place with 
the balance of the step area covered 
by linoleum, tile or other materials. 
Care should be used to build it up 
to the same thickness as the nosing. 


Structural Treads 


All-metal 


abrasive 


Stair construction uses 


structural treads to 


The 


treads are cast to size as a complete 


metal 


excellent advantage. abrasive 
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tep unit and bolted to the steel 
framing which supports them. ‘hey 
can be cast with long nosings and 
toe plates, to which steel plate risers 
are attached, where closed riser stairs 
are desirable; or in several different 
designs, where open riser stairs are 
Abra 


sive metal treads are also made for 


satisfactory. (See Figure 3) 
spiral stairs. 

I'he 
tread finds its greatest use in indus 
trial plants, utilities buildings, and 


structural abrasive metal 


in all types of building construction 
utility 
ladders in ships and factories are 


containing stairs. Inclined 
often built with this type of tread 
because of its safety and fire-resistant 


qualities 


Old Stairs Made Safe 


Because public safety and resist 
ance to wear are prime factors in 
the design of new buildings, most 
modern structures use abrasive metal 
treads of some type. 

The chief safety problem on stairs 
and walkways in existing buildings 
is found where stairs are chipped, 
cracked, slippery or badly worn and 
hollowed out. 

Worn or slippery stairs can easily 
be restored and made safer by ap 
plying abrasive cast or grooved safety 
treads to them. (See Figure 5) In 
the majority of these cases the work 
can be done by the building cus 
todian or maintenance staff. 

Because most existing stairs sel 
dom have two steps exactly the same 
size, it 1s not prac tical to attempt to 
cover the entire step surface with 
safety treads. Standard practice is 
to order the treads 6 to 10 inches 
shorter than the step length and 
| to 3 inches less than the step 
width, the difference depending on 
the size of the steps. (See Figure 6) 
For example, safety treads for a stair 
with steps measuring 12 by 54 inches 
should be ordered in 10 by 48 inch 
sizes. 

At landings and floor levels the 
tread should be approximately 6 
inches wider than on the steps, and 
back edge and ends beveled. It is 
good practice to order all treads for 
this type of installation with beveled 


edges, because they provide a good 





appearance and make  sweepin; 


easier. 




















Fig. 7. Detail of wood step repaired with 
grooved type nosing backed up with tile. 


Before safety treads are installed, 
the worn or hollowed-out portions 
of the steps should be built up level 
with a mastic compound of som¢ 
type. Most 
manufacturers can either supply or 


(See Figure tread 


recommend a suitable compound 
Safety 
drilled and countersunk holes for at 


treads are furnished with 
taching with either wood screws o1 


expansion shields and bolts 


Generally speaking, the kind of 
metal used is a matter of personal 
taste or desire for a certain appeat 


ance or effect. However, on wooden 


stairs in particular, the weight of 


abrasive cast treads made of iron 


tax the stair struc 


this case alu 


or bronze may 
ture too greatly. In 
minum treads are recommended be 


cause of their light weight. When 
the grooved type of tread is used 


which it 1s 


the kind of 


made is not important because it 


metal of 


is lighter in weight than the cast 
type. 

Since stairs vary so widely in size, 
materials and use, it is not possible 
to make specific recommendations 
until the individual 
known. In seeking information from 


problem iS 


a tread manufacturer, both time and 
money can sometimes be saved by 
submitting a complete description 
of the stairway, including step di 
mensions. 


Floor Plates 


Abrasive meta! floor plates arc 


widely used when wet or oily con 
ditions, or the type of work make 
slipping a definite hazard. ‘Typical 


Continued on page 55 
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centric safety walkways of expanded 
metal 

E:xpanded metal is made by slit 
ting and stretching solid steel sheet 
into one-piece panels with non-skid, 
diamond-pattern surface. Selected 
for its high strength-to-weight factor 
and pleasing appearance, the ex 
panded metal was welded to angle 
iron trameworks to form a safety 


| 
walkway from which maintenance 








electricians and mggers can reach 
ind service all lighting fixture \ 
circular platform in the center of 
the dome ceiling is reached from the 
inner walkway ring by two straight 
expanded metal catwalks, and above 
the center platform are additional 
walkways giving acce to a sky 
light 
Kighty feet above the floor of the 
modern main lobby of the new UN 
General Assembly Hall are two lop 
ing walkways of expanded metal 
one at each end of the lobby. ‘Thess 
walkways carry 48 Klieg lights to 
illuminate wall murals in the lobby 
| Pictures by court 'W (a gating 
Seen from the floor of the new UN General Assembly Hall, the circular expanded 
metal walkways are harmonious and provide safe maintenance of the lighting. 
UN Lighting High in Safe Maintenance 
Dome-mounted fixtures for flood and spot illumination of new 
United Nations General Assembly Hall are serviced from ex- 
panded meta! walkway that combines safety and utility. 
‘ 


bbe new UN General As- and 750-watt down-lights in specially 


sembly Hall in New York City designed housings. ‘These provide 





presents a new kind of high-efh- general illumination over the Assem - 
iency diffused lighting system bly Hall floor area. For higher in p 
ind, to keep pace safetywise, acces tensity illumination on the speak 
to the system is provided by high- ers’ platform there are 10 dom 
efficiency safety walkways mounted adjustable spotlights 
Mounted in three concentri Access to these unusual hghting [ooking down through the diamond pattern 
rings around the 70-foot-high dome fixtures, for cleaning and mainte f one “ bes enpentes e mn any wee 
of the Hall are 144 adjustable 500- nance, is provided by three con bby tae dele le Genael tants 
1] 
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This is the first of three 
feature articles concerned 
with Foot Protection. The 
next two articies of the 
series will appear in the 
January & February issues of 
SAFETY MAINTENANCE & 
PRODUCTION 
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I.N have always instinctively 
|) athena themselves from 
hazards they knew they must face 
It was only natural. Shields, padded 
these were 

Little o1 
no thought was given to the pro 
tection of the toes because in olden 
days foot hazards were relatively few; 
today’s major foot hazards are al- 
most countless, ‘They read like the 
roster of jobs in many heavy and 


clothing, leather guards 
the first defensive armor. 


not-so-heavy industries. 

With but few exceptions, there 
are no articles of safety equipment 
more widely needed by industry 
than the safety-toe shoe. ‘The steel 
toe cap protects the toe area from 
rolling and contact hazards, falling 
objects, and sharp-edged materials 
or tools. Even though the possi 
bility of an accident may seem re 
mote, there is no industrial worker 
who may not at some time have a 
hand truck roll against his foot or 
drop a hammer or some heavy sharp 
object. Now that industry is becom 
ing aware of the universality of foot 
hazards, even clerks, white-collar 
workers and executives are wearing 
safety shoes to avoid possible foot 
injuries during the few hours per 
week that they may be in the pro 
duction area. It should be pointed 


Over the years, major advances have been made in safety-toe 
shoes to give the wearer greater protection and, by better 
styling, to make them fully acceptable to the worker. 


NEW TRENDS IN 





The protective steel toe cap is revealed in this cut-away shoe. 


out, too, that the vast improvement 
in the styles of safety shoes has given 
great impetus to the ready accept- 
ance of the safety shoe. 

‘This trend toward the wearing of 
safety shoes even by people whose 
jobs will subject them to only occa- 
sional and comparatively minor foot 
hazards underscores the great con- 
tribution safety shoes have made to 
the protection of the individual and 
the wide acceptance of the safety 
shoe principle. At the same time, it 
also emphasizes the vitalness of 
safety toe shoes to those engaged 
in activities where foot injuries can 
be frequent and of a serious nature. 
There are still many companies who 
have failed to promote the foot 
protection idea adequately among 
their employees, and as a result there 
are still many workers who become 
permanently crippled or temporarily 


non-productive because of foot in 
juries. 

This continuing toll is doubly 
ironic in view of the skill and initia 
tive shoe manufacturers have shown 
in adapting the steel toe to all types 
of footwear. The safety 
shoe is attractive as well as protec 
tive, and is available in a full range 
of styles and types. Steel toe caps 
are now offered in engineer’s boots, 


modern 


high-cuts, dress and casual oxfords 
and rubber boots and shoes, in addi 
tion to the ankle 
height work shoe 


conventional 


Early Types of Safety Shoes 


It is interesting to learn that in 
the first attempt to make a safety 
toe for industrial use, fibre and other 
conformable compositions were 
used for box toe materials. In order 
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Today safety shoes are available in all types of footwear and in attractive styles. 


SAFETY SHOES 








For detailed descriptions of safety shoes & 

protective footwear, see pages 222-242 of 

the 1952-1953 edition of “Best's Safety & 
Maintenance Directory” 








to get the strength factor necessary 
to render any degree of protection, 
the toes had to be made very thick. 
This made safety shoes unsightly 
and bulky, and in addition these 
shoes did not retain their protective 
value for very long. Perspiration, oil 
and various chemical reactions many 
times caused the composition of the 
box toe to soften, so that it offered 
little or no resistance to pressure 01 
impact. It soon became apparent 
that some stronger, more permanent 
material was needed. 

Finally, in 1925 the first safety 
toe made of steel was hammered out 
in a small blacksmith shop in Massa 
chusetts. This toe, of course, was a 
very crude affair having its high 
point directly over the big toe and 
sloping sharply downward over the 
little toe. However, it was in keep- 
ing with the toe profiles common 
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in that period and also was in line 
with the accelerated accident pre- 
vention trend that was soon to be 
come a fundamental part of indus 
try’s program in America. 

As demands for safety shoes in 
creased, new profiles in steel toes 
were added, all having the basic de 
sign of the first steel toe made in the 
blacksmith shop. As the progressive 
drive for physical improvement in 
safety shoes was instituted by many 
safety shoe manufacturers, the orig 
inal design of steel toes was found 
to have certain disadvantages. If 
forcibly struck behind its center of 
suspension, the steel toe tended to 
tip backwards onto the foot. Real 
izing that an improvement in the 
design of the steel toe was desirable, 
new engineering principles were ex 
plcited, new tools and dies made 
and exhaustive testing carried out. 


By W. G. GREENAN 
Safety Box Toe Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Only after many months of inten 
sive research was it proven that a 
stronger and safer steel toe could be 
made. 


Improved Architectural Design 


On Apri) 1, 1950 a new steel toe 
was released, and it is believed that 
just as the replacement of the old 
fibre safety toe by the steel type toe 
was a major advance, we are now 





Top and side views of a winged steel toe 


19 





witnessing another forward step in 
foot safety 

safety shoe wearers can be 
that 


improved and revolutionary steel toe 


l'oday 


shod in footwear contains an 


one that will resist far greater 


pressures because of its unique 
winged design 

Ihe wings of the new steel toe, 
ecret of its greater strength, brace 
the toe against rearward tilting un 
der impact. Its add 
greater bearing surfaces 
walls of the tightly lasted 


thereby fighting lateral spreading un 


wings also 


der extreme pressure. It is common 
knowledge that 


tendency to turn up at the toes after 


all shoes have a 


brief wear. ‘This condition does not 
in any way affect the wearer of ordi 
nary street shoes. However, in safety 


shoes containing the conventional 
steel box toe having straight, lateral 


back 


the central rear edge of the steel toe 


edges, this upturning causes 
to overhang the toe members of the 
foot. In this position the base of 
the steel toe is too far forward to 
support the top back edge when 
extreme vertical pressure is exerted 


Recently, one of the outstanding 
metallurgical research laboratories in 
the United States was commissioned 
to make comparative strength tests 
on production safety box toes, em 
ploying the ASA method of test as 
outlined in American War Stand 
ard Specifications for Protective Ox 
741.1-1944. 


Their findings conclusively proved 


cupational Footwear, 


the winged steel toes to be 45+-% 
than the conventional 
straight-edge types, otherwise related 


stronger 


in height, profile and contour. 


Many safety shoe manufacturers, 
realizing their great responsibility to 
those who wear their product, have 
been quick to grasp the advantage 
that the new steel toes offered. Not 
only have they recognized that the 
winged type steel toe presents an 
opportunity — for shoe 
styling and therefore extends safety 


improved 


shoe coverage to the oxford-con 
scious safety shoe users, but thev 
also have become aware that here 


was a steel toe that could meet the 
severity of the occupational condi 


tions that enforced the use of the 
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against the 
upper, 
















work boot. Before adopting them, 
however, they wanted to find out 
for themselves how this new safety 
toe performed in their shoes. Sample 
lasts were ordered, patterns made, 
shoemaking trials put through, with 
a change here and a correction there. 
Finally quantities of wear-test safety 
shoes were produced to be worn by 
their factory maintenance men, 
truck drivers, and sundry employees. 
After weeks of wear-testing, these 
shoes were examined, and all com- 
ments by their wearers were noted. 
As a result many shoe manufacturers 
have decided that by adopting the 
winged safety toes they could build 
comfort into their shoes as well as 
additional protection. 


The wide acceptance of this toe 
is borne out by the fact that since 
its inception in April of 1950 over a 
million and a quarter pairs have 
been purchased by forty-nine safety 
shoe manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada. 


Pictures by courtesy of the Safety Box Toe 
Co 


Drive to Cut Winter 
Accidents 


ATAL accidents on icy roads 
reached a new high during 1951, 


according to a report compiled by a 


Quantity 
lto 10.. 
ll to 25. 


26 to 50. 
it: as 
101 to 500... 


over 500... 





1. Additional 


EVERY MONTH 


Additional Copies of the Safety Illustration on the Opposite Page 
Are Available for Immediate Delivery 


‘can tin t¢ 


* These prices based on quantities of the same copy 


3. A New Multi-Colored Safety Picture EVERY 


Advance Copies of a brand-new 


Picture EVERY MONTH 





any of our branch offices. 








leading insurance company, soarii 
92 percent above the 1950 total. ‘I 
make the situation more serious, 
most all the drivers involved in then 
were experienced, having driven fi 
a year or more. 

An analysis of the fatalities, mad 
in an effort to stop the upward surg: 
this winter, indicates that a variet 
of factors contributed to unsafe road 
conditions, and—more important 
that these factors are still operating 
to turn the nation’s roads and street 
into death traps for unsuspecting 
drivers and pedestrians 

One of the main reasons for the 
rise is the fact that drivers are oper 
ating cars defective 
mechanisms. Another is that they 
fail to take adequate safety precau 
snow and ice 


with safety 


tions during wintet 
storms. 

The Highway Safety Committe¢ 
for example, reports that 58 percent 
of the post-war Cars require attention 
to one or more of their parts affect 
ing safe operation. With pre-wat 
cars, the situation is even mor 
serious. 86 percent of them need cor 
rective safety attention. All told 
one out of every three cars on the 
road ought to have some work done 
on it to insure maximum safety. 

™n addition to that, drivers them 
at fault because they fail 


C/ 
>{) 


selves are 


Continued on page 
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Inquire about the new, low-cost BEST’S PERSONALIZED SAFETY 
SERVICE for your clients, branch offices, department heads, etc. A 
continuous all-year-round builder of safety and good-will, including: 


1. Safety Maintenance & Production EVERY MONTH 
2. A Personalized Safety Letter & Bulletin EVERY MONTH 








MONTH 





Safety 


AND the service includes complete handling, packaging, and mailing. 
For detailed information on this streamlined safety package, contact 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y., or 
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DOUBLE DUTY ANSWERS 






































» 
what safety and maintenance 
products to use 
when to use them 
who makes them 
where to buy them 
‘1 AFETY 
/est's SAFETY ano 
ry) aT T } ' a] ~ va oy 
MAINTENANCE DIRECTOR 
The only work or its kind! 
' 
Now, the only up-to-the-minute directory-manual- expands every section .. . brings you up to date ' 
encyclopedia-index-catalogue in the safety field becomes on the vast strides in safety in the lest two years 
even more unique ... more essential! The new edition 
of BEST'S SAFETY and MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY q 
adds the most important new safety information 
brings you invaluable new sections on Floor Main of the century—a whole new section on RADIATION y 
tenance Materials, and Equipment, Roof Construction ’ : 
and Roof Maintenance, Electrical Maintenance, Light PROTECTION—covering materials . . . methods . . . 
and Illumination, etc. equipment. 


Single copies $5.00 





(Quantity rates available) 
PANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, A ¥. 
(For full details use Key # T-9 on prepaid Inquiry Card on page 75) 
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Determining the radiations scattered from 
a human body subjected to | 


volt 
chambers to the right 


million 
therapy. lonization 
and left of the 
of scattered 


patient measure the amount 
radiation from the treatment. 


increased use oft 


W; PEL the 
X-ra equipment a 


safety problem has arisen the 
X-rays of 


equipment 


major 
p! ) 
igainst 


tection persons 


working with the and 
thos« 
analyses of all phases of the prob 
National Bureau of Stand 


developed detailed pro 


nearby Through extensive 
lem, the 
ards has 
for the design of X-ray pro 


tection barriers 


Results of the NBS program—in 


cluding X-ray protection recommen 


cedures 


dations, sample design problems and 
method for computing — barrier 
thickne ippear in a_ handbook 
that should prove valuable to archi 


tect 


tures 


ind engineers planning struc 
in which X-ray equipment will 
factual data and 


signing 


be used. Priman 
basi prin ples fol dc 
shielded X-ray 
in the 
recommendations of the 


Radiation 


installations included 
based on the 


National 
Protec 


handbook are 


Committee on 


tion 


In general, rules and recommen 


dations for X-ray protection must 
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Safety-Designed Rooms 


Make X-Rays Behave 


The safe use of \-ray equipment requires specially constructed 
barrier-walls to protect operators and adjoining areas. 


be based on the limited data avail 


ible in the booklet. Changes may 
he expected 
improved and modified or as X-ray 
Later 


detailed analysis of equipment and 


techniques are altered 1 more 


operating conditions for a_ particu 
lar installation may permit some re 
duction of barner requirements 
However, the present techmiques de 
veloped by NBS are 
valid for all modern equipment 


X-rav 


divided into two types a 


known to be 


yrotective barriers can be 
primary 


barrier, protecting against the useful 


radiation or beam; and a secondary 
barner, protecting against second 
iry and direct radiation. If an X-ray 


tube is fixed in position, the portion 
of the struck by the 


radiations pa tube 


wall o1 floor 


ing through the 


hou ng aApercune con or diaphragm 
thie uscful he ih rOQuire 1 pri 
mary protective barrier. Secondar 
protective barriers are required for 
il] areas receiving radiations es¢ ip 
ing through the tube housing (di 
rect radiation nd radiations orig 


X-ray equipment is 


inating im the irradiated material 
radiations It the 


direction, all 


econdar tube 


hay he iimed nm ever 


walls 


useful radiation 


must be considered subject to 
and therefore r 
quire primary protection barrier 


X-ray 


based on 


protection techniques ar 
recommendations of the 
International Commission on Radi 
ological Protection and the Interna 
tional Commission on Radiological 
Units 


permissible exposure rate for X-rays 


I his group proposes that the 


be 0.30 roentgens (r) per week, 
measured in air 
be distributed 


working time in 


his exposure may 
uniformly over the 
» week or obtained 


hort-time 


in larget exposures, pro 
vided the total does not exceed 0.30 
r in one week his is not a toler 
ince dose, because it is not known 
that the body can tolerate any radi 
ation. However, at such exposure 
levels no ill effects on the individual 
have been revealed to date that indi 
ite a need for revision to a lower 
level requirement. Protective bat 
riers must be designed to keep expo 








For detailed descriptions of X-ray equipment and 

shielding devices, see pages 258 and 300-302 of the 

1952-1953 edition of "Best's Safety & Maintenance 
Directory” 
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sure rates within these recommenda 
tions. 


Protection Design Principles 


Four basi principles of protection 


design must be considered in every 


new X-ray i -tallation. (1) The 
major portion of protection should 
be as near the X-ray tube as pos 
sible. It is usually recommended 
that much of the protection be in 
corporated in the tube housing, if 
this is compatible with mechanical 
design mobility 


| his 


nate the use of other 


requirements for 


rangement does not elimi 
barriers but 
does markedly reduce the total vol 


ume required 


(2) It is desirable to restrict the 
direction of the useful beam. Only 
the area struck directly by the useful 
beam 


requires primary barrier pro 


all other need only 


secondary protection, For instance, 


tection; areas 


by restricting the direction of the 
useful beam toward the floor, the 








Target distance 


75 ky 
ft mm 
| 2 2.2 
| 3 2.0 
| 5 1.7 
38 1.5 
10 1.3 
| 15 1.1 
20 1.0 
5” 0.5 
Approximate HVL 
| thickness measured 
| _ at high filtrations. | 18 
| Radiation filter (mm | 
| of Al --| 5 
| | 





Lead thickness with peak of— 


100 ky 150 kv 200 kv 250 kv 
mm mm mm mm 
3.4 4.3 6.7 11.8 
3.1 | 4.0 6.2 10.9 
2.7 | 3.6 5.5 9.6 
2.4 3.2 4.8 8.5 
2.2 | 30 4.5 8.1 
1.9 2.6 4.0 7.1 
oe et 3.6 6.4 
11 Pa 2.4 4.3 
0.24 | 0.3 0.5 0.8 

i 
5 3.0 3.0 3.0 
TABLE I. 


Typical chart included in NBS Handbook illustrating the primary protection-barrier 
requirements for an X-ray tube current of 10 ma at various potentials and varying 
distances from the tube. Thicknesses of lead have been computed and tabulated 
for tube potentials of 75, 100, 150, and 250 kv. at target distances 2 to 50 feet 
from the tube. Other tables in the book include thicknesses for high potentials. 


weight of doors may be reduced and 
the number of sheets of lead glass 
in observation and other windows 
decreased. 

(3) It is usually advisable to com 
all barrier-thickness require 
for a full S-hour day. Al 


pute 


ments 
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ROENTGENS PER MILLIAMPERE- MINUTE AT ONE METER FROM TARGET 
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THICKNESS OF LEAD BARRIER IN MILLIMETERS 


GRAPH |. 


Typical curve included in NBS Handbook showing the attenuation in lead of 
X-rays produced by potentials of 75 to 250 kvp. The ordinate of the curve gives 
the dosage rate of the useful beam beyond the barrier in roentgens per minute 


at a point | meter from the target for a tube current of | ma. 


The abscissa 


gives barrier material thickness that reduces the dosage rate of the beam. 
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though immediate requirements 
may suggest a thinner barrier, the 
cost of adding layers to existing pro 
tection (in case the equipment is 
used for longer periods) far exceeds 
the expense of installing thick bar 
riers initially. 

(4) Lead is the major protective 
material in the low-voltage range. 
It is also used in the high-voltage 
range when space is limited. Con 
crete, because of its structural 
strength, has been favored in the 
high-energy region where absorption 
is principally a mass effect. In some 
isolated cases, where voltages are 
very low, ordinary plaster walls may 


suffice for 


other instances, steel] may be useful 


secondary barriers. In 
and economical for mobile barriers 
in low-potential installations and for 
doors in rooms housing high-voltage 
apparatus, 

Numerous experimental data in 
the handbook help obtain radiation 
attenuation curves and tables for the 
useful beam. (See Graph I and 
Table 1) The information is usu 
ally developed for a particular ma 
terial, such as concrete or lead, and 
for various ranges of X-ray poten- 
tials. A consideration also is made 
of the voltage waveform, direction 
of the X-ray beam with respect to 
the electron beam and the inherent 
filtration associated with the experi 
ment, in all cases for which informa 
All of 


tors are important and 


tion is available these fac 


should not 
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DRY CHEMICAL 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
EQUIPMENT 








FRANCIS G. HOOD MEM IAL BLDG., MARINETTE, WIS. 





Send for File No. 548. You will 
receive a variety of helpful print- 
ed matter. Included is our latest 
catalog which describes Ansul 
Extinguishers of all sizes — from 
tre small Ansul Model 4 to An- 
sul Piped Systems and Ansul 2000 


Ib. Stationary Units. Also in- 


ti 
. # L, he meted Compan 
cluded is additional information G 


on Ansul Services. FIRE EQUIPMENT DIVISION © MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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MODEL 30-8 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE U. S. A., CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, REFRIGERANTS AND REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
(For full details use Key # T-10 on prepaid Inquiry Card on page 75) 
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be overlooked in the design of ade 
quate, economical protection. ‘Tables 
presented in Handbook 50, include 
tables of primary protection-barrier 
requirements for potentials of 75 to 
250 kvp (kilovolts, peak), 400 kvp, 
500 and 1000 kvp satisfied by vari 
ous thicknesses of lead, and barrier 
requirements for potentials of 500, 
1000, and 2000 kvp satisfied by con 
crete. 


The the curves in 
Graph I gives the dose rate of the 


ordinate of 





WITHOUT ADEQUATE SHIELDING— 

X-rays endanger the operator and persons 
in nearby rooms and corridors. The model 
shows X-radiations in varying doses reaching 
the operator, persons on the same floor, and 
those above and below the X-ray room. 


useful beam beyond the barrier in 
roentgens per minute at a point 
meter from the target for a tube 
current of | ma. The abscissa shows 
the thickness of the specified barrier 
material that reduces the dosage rate 
of the I-ma beam by the 
ordinate. Barrier requirements at 
other distances and 


shown 


radiation out 
puts are computed on the basis of 
the dose rate of | If the 
tube current is increased above ] 
ma, the barrier requirements will 
also be increased; if the distance 
between the tube and the point to 
be protected is increased, the bar 
ner requirements will be decreased. 
The curves indicate directly the 
barrier thickness required to reduce 


meter. 
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the dose rate to the permissible 


value of 10-‘r/min for 1 ma at | 
meter from the target. 
Ihe most important consideration 


X-ray 


naturally, the type of operation pet 


in design of installations 1s, 


formed by the apparatus. For in 
stance, fluoroscopes require a lead 
if all other recom 
treat 


secondary 


glass barrier, and, 


mendations are followed, the 


ment room needs only 


barrier protection. Radiographic 
equipment normally does not have a 
self-contained 


primary protective 


barrier as do the fluoroscopic units 
and requires protection for walls 
and floor. Many units incorporate 
extreme movement flexibility for the 
tube housing, so all protection must 


be the primary barrier type. The 


same conditions are generally true 
of units used in 250-kvp deep 
therapy; and, because of the in 
creased energy, more stringent re 


When 


equipment for |-million volt therapy 


quirements are necessary 


is used, it is recommended that the 


treatment room be located in an 


isolated area sufficiently supported 


to withstand the weight of the 
equipment. The motion of the tube 
should be restricted so the X-ray 
beam can be pointed only at the 
most distant points of occupied 
space and never toward adjoinine 
rooms, above the horizontal or to 


ward the observation window 


Design Recommendations 


An example of the design recom 
mendations proposed by NBS, d« 
scribed in full detail in Handbook 
50, is a 250-kvp deep therapy in 
stallation. When equipment arrives 
the X-ray 


beam may be pointed in any direc 


from manufacturer, its 
tion. Unless the mechanical motion 
of the tube is restricted, all walls, 
floor and ceiling should be primary 
Since the beam 
cannot be pointed at all these walls 
for the full 48-hour 


worth considering the proportion of 


protective barrier 
week, it is 


time each protective barrier may 
be struck by the useful beam. If 
it is possible to obtain all treatment 
conditions directing the 
beam toward any one wall, the tube 


without 


motion can be restricted. This area 











then needs only a secondary pro 
tective barrier with consequent 1 
duction in material thickness. Even 
if no restrictions on tube movement 
are possible, the period the beam 
will be pointed toward the ceiling 
instance, to a 
total 
time the unit is in use. Under thes« 
conditions, the primary 
thickness 
puted for the ceiling may be reduced 
by 3 HVI HVL, the half 
the thickness of material 


required to reduc the 


may be limited, for 


maximum of one-cighth the 
protective 


barrie! originally com 
valuc 
laver, is 


emergent 


radiation to one-half the dose rate 
of the incident radiation For de 
sign purposes it should be assumed 
the machine will operate at its full 


rating of 250 kvp and 15 ma 





WITH ADEQUATE SHIELDING— 


This 
varying 
picture opposite—now 
protected by the new barrier 
walls installed in the X-ray treatment room 


model shows 
amounts of 


X-rays are safe to use 
persons who received 

X-radiation in the 
perfectly 


\ typical room in which the 
equipment is to be used is de 
scribed as 18 feet long, 14 feet wide 
ind 9 feet high. A hallway borders 
one of the walls, which also includes 
i doot I cle lly n Window would 
be in the outside wa They may 
give inadequate shielding and 1 
quire protective baffle I'he control 


booth for the X-ray apparatus would 
be removed as far a possible from 


Contin I e 4 
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Take the case of Joe Cluck: 


Walked under a ladder on the way to work. Ten 
minutes later, he went top over teakettle on the slippery 
floor of the outer office. All the way to the hospital 
he kept blaming the ladder. 


It so happened that Joe Cluck was slip-fall victim 
#41 of those same shiny floors. It also happened that, 
once Lecce Safety Maintenance was introduced in Joe’s 
building, accidents of this type stopped. Because LEGGE 
goes after the real reason behind such accidents. 


LEGG! 
without slipperiness. 


Safety Polishes give you floors that gleam 
Their safety factor goes 75% 


¢ WHE 
rs | * 


Pag %. 
s LBGUES 
© 10 STAND ON a 


This ad\ 


hased upon pet supersti- 


is one of a series 








tions. If you'd like a re- 
print for your files, just 
fill out and mail the 


coupon, 


of Safety Floor 
Maintenance 





»eee- about walking under a ladder? 





beyond Underwriters’ Laboratories requirements. And 


buffing actually increases their slip-resistance. 


The LeGceE System lops a big chunk off your expense 
sheet, too. It does away with the endless and costly 


cycle of stripping, rewaxing, etc. 


No amount of voodoo can ward off accidents. There 
about Safety Floor Maintenance. 
Safety pay you 
Lecce Safety Engineer today. Walter G. Legge Com- 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Branch 


In Toronto—J. W. Turner Co. 


is nO magic LEGG! 


is our business. it will to call in a 


pany, Inc., 


offices in principal cities 


Walter G. legge Company, Inc. 

101 Pork Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Please send a reprint of this advertisement 
Have a legge Sofety Engineer phone me for on appoint 
ment 
Send me your FREE booklet, ‘Mr 
Floor Safety” 


Higby learned abovt 


Name 
Firm 


Street 


(For full details use Key # T-11 on prepaid Inquiry Card on page 75) 
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Part of the answer to our huge fire losses is the use of fire 


retardant chemicals on wood and textiles to make them more 
resistant to the spread of flame. 


HEMICAL 
Aduce the 
wood, fabrics and paints have a long 


treatments to 1 
combustibility — of 
history. ‘They have, however, been 
widely misused due to a general lack 
of understanding of the limitations 
of treatments and a failure to differ 
cutiate between those which ar 
cfiective and those which are not 

here are several important fa 
tors to be considered in connection 
with treatment processes 

1. Effectiveness of treatment 

2. Permanence. Many chemicals 
in water and leach out 


to the 


are soluble 
atter 
elements 

3. Strength. ‘Trcatments may 


duce the strength of the materials, 


continuous exposure 


although with commonly used ma 
terials this is not always an import 
tant factor 

4. Deterioration. Some treat 


ments promote deterioration of ma 


terials or corrosion of metal fasten 
ings 

5. Moisture Absorption. Sonic 
chemicals are 


otherwise effective 


hygroscopic and absorb moisture, 


which tends to make the treated 
wood or fabric damp. 


6. Toxicity. 


as_ those 


Some chemicals 


such contaiming arsenic ) 
are sufficiently poisonous to be un 
suitable under certain conditions. 
7. Effect on paints and dyes. 
Some 


effect on 


have an adverse 
tend to affect 


chemicals 
paint Or 


colors 
8. Cost. ‘The cost of the treat 
ment must be moderate to be 


Cost should be con 
sidered in relation to the length 
of life of the 


maintenance 


practicable 
structure involved, 
expenses and other 
factors 

“Handbook of Fire Pro 


National Fire Pro 


In its 
tection,” the 


ews of preliminary tests of a product to be marketed 
soon that will greatly increase the fire-fighting effi- 


ciency of soda-acid extinguishers has recently come to 


our attention. 
by writing the Editor. 
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Further information may be obtained 





tection Association issert that 


“under sustained, severe fire ex 


posure, there are no impregnation 


treatments or fire retardant paint 
coatings that will give complete pro 
tection.” ‘The maximum benefit to 
be expected from an impregnation 
treatment or fire retardant coating 
of combustible wood or fiber pro 
iat their flamma 
bility will be reduced to such an ex 
tent that the 


not add fuel to a fire 


ducts, then, is t 


treated materials will 
already in 


progress 


Impregnated Wood 


Impregnated wood is accepted b 


some fire protection authorities for 


use under conditions for which it 1 
lh ire-retardant 


particularly suited 


paints or coatings have been les 


generally accepted. ‘This is a direct 
result of lack of assurance that even 


FEATURE 





This is the fourth of four 
feature articles on Fire 
Protection The first thre 
articles of the series, « 
extinguishing systems, hand 
extinguishers and alarm 
systems, appeared respe 
tively in the September 
October & November issues 
of SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
& PRODUCTION 
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| Retardants 


By P. C. HENSLER 
Fire Protection Institute 
New York City 
the best of paints will be applied flame-retarding salts is also excep 
correctly, lack of permanence and tionally hard on ordinary machine 
the tendency of users to make the tools, and it is sometimes wise to 
use of “fireproof” paints an excuse provide special tools when such | 
for not observing necessary safe- wood is machined 
guard: During World War II, such fire 
Impregnation treatments deposit retardant lumber, timber and certain 
chemicals in water solution within — types of plywood were put to many 
the wood. Chemicals commonly — uses, most conspicuous of which was 
used include mono- and dibasic-am- the installation of U.S. Navy hang 
monium phosphates, ammonium ars constructed for lighter-than-air 
sulphate, borax, boric acid and zinc aircraft. Other uses of the treated 
chloride. ‘The penetration is usually material were in trusses, joists, roof 
iccomplished by vacuum-pressure sheathing, floors and stairs in 
methods and the operation is con- ordnance plants, in hospitals and on 
trolled to secure a predetermined some Navy vessels. Some treated ; 
ibsorption of the solution. ‘The ma- lumber was also used in railroad 
terial is dried before use roundhouses, bridges, trestles and 
Besides the actual cost of the fire- for furniture, interior panels and 
retardant chemicals, there is also trim. 
involved the overhead of a treating Where the wood was exposed to 
5 plant, technical control and in- the elements, a paint coating to 
5 pection costs, rehandling and redry- protect against leaching was pro 


an 


PRO BN 


ss 





ing costs. Lumber treated’ with 


For detailed descriptions of fire retardant products, 


see pages 77-83, and 314-315 of the 1952-53 edition 


of "Best's Safety & Maintenance Directory” 
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Substantial progress was made 
during the days of World War II in 
the standardization of impregnation 
treatments through the efforts of 
various technical and testing groups. 


Coatings for Wood 


In structures of untreated wood 
or in cases where impregnation 
treatment of wood is impracticable, 
fire retardant coatings are used. ‘The 
most effective of these coatings are 
themselves nonflammable and form 
a protective film over the wood that 
persists at high temperatures or 
emits noncombustible gases that 
dilute the flammable gases from the 
wood, or both. 

The main fire retardant chemicals 
in water-base paints (which are not 
effective against high 
temperatures) are sodium 
silicate and monoammonium phos- 
phate. retardant 
mixed with ordinary oil paints for 


continued 

borax, 
lire chemicals 
outside use are not yet considered 
practicable as the added chemicals 
tend to interfere with the durability 
and weather-resisting qualities of the 
paint film. ‘They are, in general, best 
suited for inside use because the 
chemicals leach out on exposure to 
the weather. 

Heavy applications of these paints 
are needed, ordinarily about twice 
the amount generally used to paint 
woodwork. Cold-water type fire-re 
tardant covered 
with oil paint to preserve the sur 
face, 

Any mineral coating tends to re 
tard ignition of combustible surfaces, 
but commonly used coatings such 
as. whitewash (formerly recom 
mended as a fire-retardant coating ) 


coatings may be 


are not thick enough and do not ad 
here firmly when exposed to heat. 


Textiles 


While it is not possible to make 
combustible textiles fully resistive 
to charring and decomposition when 
exposed to flame and high tempera 
ture, flame and glow-proofing treat 
ments will considerably reduce their 
flammability. These 
similar in principle to the treatment 
of wood, but different chemicals and 


pre ywcesses ar©re 
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methods of application are used. 
Mixtures of two or more chem- 
icals are usually more effective than 
the same chemicals used alone. Most 
of the treatments used are not re- 
sistive to water but a few have been 
developed that resist leaching action. 
It is often important that the flame- 
proofing treatment does not change 
the color and texture of the fabrics, 
and a number of treatments will 
meet this requirement. 
Water-soluble flameproofing 
chemicals may be applied by im 
mersing the fabric, by spraying or 
by brushing. The objective is to de 
fabric the desired 
amount of chemicals, measured in 


posit in the 


terms of percentage increase in 
weight of the fabric after treatment 
and drying. ‘The method selected is 
and the 
the fabric involved. 

treat 


obtained by the use 


dictated by convenience 
character of 
Effective 


ments may be 


flameproofing 
of non-proprietary solutions of 
Hlameproofing chemicals in water 
without professional assistance, after 
some experience and testing of the 
results. It may be necessary to wash 
new fabrics containing sizing prior 
to treatment to secure the proper 
absorption of the chemicals. 
lire-retardant treatments for 
tents, awnings, tarpaulins and other 
fabrics exposed to the weather must 
be renewed at frequent intervals or 
combine 


must waterproofing with 


flameproofing chemicals. A wide 
variety of chemicals are available for 
flameproofing fabrics exposed to the 


Many 


clude chlorinated paraffin, or chlori 


weather. formulas used in 


nated rubber in combination with 


metallic salts, syn 


thetic resins, pigments, binders, mil 


water-insoluble 


dew inhibitors er other substances. 
Such materials are not water-soluble 
and are used with hydrocarbon sol 
vents or suspended in water emul 
sions. The effective application of 
such treatments calls for techniques 
and equipment usually available only 


in factory processing. 


Clothing 


Steady worker 


safety standards in industry are evi 


improvement of 


denced today in lower accident rates 


and many new and improved 
methods of injury prevention. Pro- 
tective clothing treated with various 
compounds has helped to improve 
the safety of workers on hazardous 
jobs. 

For years the only type of cotton 
flame-resistant clothing available for 
use in industry was impregnated 
with a water-soluble chemical solu 
tion. ‘This meant that when the gar 
ment was washed, the flameproofing 
chemical was also washed out and 
the garment might burn freely. In 
an effort 
years of testing and research have 


to eliminate the hazard, 


produced permanently flameproofed 
clothing for specified jobs 


Originally technicians at a well 
known testing laboratory were 


working on a compound to prevent 
mildew in textiles. A solution was 
cooking when a gas burner blew out 
and hot liquid splashed over the 
room. A piece of cloth was saturated 
with it and an inquisitive technician 
held the cloth over a flame. It did 
not catch fire 

By now chemists have learned to 
work it into cloth without cutting 
the cloth’s softness or porosity or 
affecting its color. The treatment, 
which must be given the cloth du 
ing the manufacturing process, in 
creases its durability. And more im 
portant—under intense fire the cloth 
will not flame or glow—it will only 
char. 

Fire last year claimed $730,000, 
000 in property damages throughout 
the nation. Advances in the field of 
fire-retardant products continue to 
aid in the nation’s all-out war against 


fire! 


Can Industry Safety 
Program 


NEW, long-term campaign to 

prevent accidents to workers in 
the nation’s can manufacturing in- 
dustry has been inaugurated by the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Rich- 
ard B. Swartz, president, announces. 
Pointing out that a large group of 
maintained a 
high safety rating for years, he said 
the objective of the new program 


can companies has 
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is to bring the entire industry to the 
same standard of excellence. Insti- 
tute members representing 95 per 
cent of the industry's hourly-paid 
employees have pledged financial 
aid for the campaign, he added. 

Reports on accident experience 
will be made available to the Insti- 
tute monthly, and monthly bulle 
tins, including technical advice on 
the control and elimination of haz- 
ards, will be issued to the industry. 
Information on_ tested employee 
safety training methods and forms 
and records used in working safety 
programs within the industry will 
be made available to participating 
employers. In addition, good pro- 
cedures and solutions to unusual 
problems will be publicized. Indus 
try-wide safety promotional aids will 
include sound-slide films, posters, an 
industry-wide safety contest, safety 
exhibits, and other technical and 
inspirational materials. 


Six-Month Injury Rate 
Lower Than Last Year 


ANUFACTURING em 

ployees were injured more fre 
quently in the second quarter of 
1952 than in the first, but the aver 
age of disabling injuries per million 
employee hours remained well be 
low the corresponding 1951 average, 
according to preliminary reports re 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


I'he average for the first 6 months 
of 1952 (13.7) was 13 percent be 
low the corresponding rate for 1951 
(15.7), and 2 percent below the 
previous record 6-month low (14.0) 
in 1950. With one exception, the 
monthly rates in 1952 closely paral 
leled those of 1950. In May, 1952 
the rate dropped sharply, in contrast 
to a rise in the same month in 
1950. The upswing in 1952, how 
ever, occurred in June, bringing the 
rate for that month to a point 
slightly above both 1950 and 1949 
Throughout this period, the 1952 
averages were well below the cor 
responding rates for 1951. Almost 
two-thirds of the 135 individual in 
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A superior transfer pump 


for HARD-io-HANDLE 
LIQUIDS... 


Do you have a liquid handling prob- 
lem that a good hand pump could 

























solve? This Tokheim DOUBLE AC- ° 
TION barrel pump with optional ° 
diaphragm and body may be the an- - 
swer. FAST—it will deliver 20 gallons 2 


per minute of most liquids. HIGH 
VACUUM— it will lift gasoline 20 
feet. ADAPTABLE—it will handle a 
wide range of liquids, and is supplied 
with hose or spout outlets for drums, 
skid tanks or underground installa- 
tions. Compare the list below with . 
your present needs; then call your P 
dealer, your Tokheim representative, 6 
or write the factory for literature. 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
HAND PUMPS 


General Products Division 
TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUI MENT SINCE 1901 
1672 WABASH AVENUE FORT WAYNE |, INDIANA 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, Son Francisco 3, California 
(For details use Key # T-12 on prepaid card on page 73) 





dustries for which data were avail 
ible reported lower rates in the first 
6 months of 1952 than in the 


Averages for 


Sari 
15 of 


fre qu ncy 


period of 1951. 


these industries were 
rate points or more lower in 1952 
than in 1951, Planing mills recorded 
a decrease of 13.5 points, from 50.1 
man-hours for 
1951 to 36.6 


for the same period in 1952, and the 


injuries per million 


the first 6 months of 
logging industry decreased its rate 
by 13 points, from 101.7 to $8.7 

Outstanding low rates reported 
for the 


svnthetic 


first 6 months of 1952 were 
. Ss. foot 
3.0, electric lamps (bulbs 


fibers rubber 
wCal 
communication 
equipment— 3.3, 3.8, ex 
3.8, 44, 
clothing, women’s and children’s 

4.8, scientific 


3.3, miscellaneous 
aircraft 
tubes 


plosives radio 


rubber 


4.9. 


+.5, synthetic 
instruments 


Safe Acid-Unloading 


ATEST recommended practice 
Loto unloading sulfuric acid ot 
mixed nitric and sulfuric acids from 
tank cars is Manual 
Sheet 'TC-1 issued in revised form 
by the Manufacturing 
\ssociation, Inc. 

‘The manual differs from the pre 


described in 


Chemists’ 


vious edition, issued in 1941, pri 
marily with respect to recommenda 
tions for unloading congealed sul 
furic acid and oleum. This section 
has been broadened to cover a wider 
range of unloading conditions con 
sistent with modern practice 
Other the 
cover safety equipment, unloading 
procedure, 


sections of manual 


equipment, sampling 
what to do about leaks, use of com 
pressed air, unloading technique and 
proper handling and care of the 
tankcar. 

The 12-page manual has been pre 
the 


and is one of a 


pared by leading experts in 


chemical industry 
series issued by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association on safe han 
dling of common industrial chemi 
cals. It is available from the Asso 
ciation’s headquarters at 246 Wood 
Building, Washington 5, 
D. C. at 20 cents per copy, post 
paid 


ward 
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Industrial Lighting 
Standards 


11k American Standards Asso 

ciation announces the approvai 
of the American Standard Practice 
for Industrial Lighting, A-11.1-1952, 
a revision of the 1942 “American 
Practice of Indus 
trial Lighting.” Developed by ASA 
Sectional Committee A-11 under 
the leadership of the Illuminating 
I:ngineering Society, sponsors of the 
ASA project on industrial lighting, 
the reflects recent 
progress in lighting application and 
the development of new techniques 


Recommended 


new standard 


and concepts. 


The publication, emphasizes the 
bearing of lighting on safety. The 
environment of a plant, it is stated, 
should be designed to match and 
the 

The purposes of 


compensate for limitations of 
human capability 
industrial lighting given, are: “to 
help provide a safe working environ 
ment, to provide efficient and com 
fortable seeing as an aid to all types 
of industrial operation, and to aid 
in the conservation of vision and 
energy.” 

The new edition contains lighting 
recommendations based on analyses 
of individual seeing tasks and their 
environments. It discusses lighting 
quality and quantity in detail, and 
covers such topics as daylighting, 
maintenance, and supplementary 
The section on lighting 
photographs of 
industrial in 
recommended 


lighting 
systems contains 
lighting in 


General 


modern 
teriors 
values of illumination are set -forth 
in one table, and another gives light 
ing requirements and recommended 
lighting techniques for specified 
visual tasks occurring in industry. 
Approved under the procedures of 
the American Standards Association, 
the standard represents the 
combined views of all the various 
parties with interests in industrial 


new 


lighting—architects and engineers, 
and representatives from insurance, 
safety and labor organizations, as 
well as manufacturers, utilities, and 
the Copies of the 


standard are the 


government 


available from 


American Standards Association 

Kast 45 Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
Mluminating Engincering 
Socictv. 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. at 50 cents per 


and the 


COp' 


Lighting-Unit 
Specifications 


OYT P. STEELE, President 
H:: the RLM Standards Insti 
tute, announces the 1952 Edition of 
the RLM Standard Specifications 
The 44 page book contains detailed 
specifications for 15 of the most 
commonly-employed — incandescent 


and fluorescent industrial lighting 


units. Included are important 1 
visions and clarifications of existing 
tables of 
typical coefhicients of utilization and 
Due to 


the increased employment of high 


specifications, and new 
light distribution curves 
mounting units for high-bay indus 


Institute has 


spec ihcations 


trial installations, the 


established two new 
Several impor 
RLM 
Specifications are incorporated in 
this latest I'he 


portant of these are the clarification 


covering such units 


tant revisions in existing 


edition most im 
of wattage standards covering slim 
line fluorescent lamps and new, ex 
panded articles on specification of 
ballasts, including ballast tempera 
Wherever 
applicable, a light distribution curve 
table 
both in 


ture, rated voltage, et 


and coefficients of utilization 


have been included for 


candescent and fluorescent units 


his data is based on composite dis 
tribution curves of all fixtures 


certified under each 


In addition to 


spec ihncation 
detailed specifica 


tions, the manual contains a com 
pletely new section explaining the 
objectives, purpos« ind 


cedure for developing RLM specifi 


scope pro 


cations and maintaining conform 
Free copies of the 1952 
Edition RLM Standard Specifica 


tions for Industrial Lighting Units,” 


ance, 


mav be obtained by writing to the 
RLM Standards Institute, 326 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Dim Those Lights 


OO many drivers do not lower 
bred headlights when meeting 
other vehicles, the North 
Carolina Motor Carriers Association. 

Association President, M. Web 
ster Henry of Rocky Mount, stated 
that failure to dim lights stems both 
from ignorance and carelessness. 


Says 


Far more important than the 
legal responsibility is the fact that 
lowering your lights when meeting 
oncoming trafic is a  mecessary 
courtesy. Every driver thinks other 
drivers should do it, anyway,” said 
Mr. Henry. 

The trucking industry official 
stated that in some cases a driver 
bothered by high lights of an on 
coming car can flash his own head 
lights once or twice as a reminder to 
“Mr. Bright Eyes.” He went on to 
warn that two wrongs don’t make a 
right and that a driver should never 
attempt to “pay back” Mr, Bright 
Eyes by switching his own to the 
high beam. 

“Two blinded drivers are even 
worse than one,” he concluded. 


Motor Oils Classified 


BOOKLET which explains the 

new service classifications and 
designations for motor oils is now 
off the press and being made avail 
able to the petroleum and automo 
tive industries, the division of mar 
keting of the American Petroleum 
Institute announces. ‘The new serv 
ice classifications were designed to 
streamline the new designations and 
bring them in line with the many 
improvements in motor oil in re 
cent years. 

The booklet points out that the 
new system of classifications will be 
of direct benefit to the public be 
cause it “provides a more logical 
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basis for selecting the right oil for 
any engine under any service con 
dition, and affords greater oppor- 
tunity for the development of better 
oils to meet specific service condi- 
tions without regard to other re- 
It adds: 

contribute to 


quirements.” 

“This will better 
engine performance, longer engine 
life and greater safety at reduced 
maintenance costs.” ‘Ten pages 
long and 4 by 9 inches in size, the 


booklet is priced as follows: in lots 
of 1,000—$47 per thousand, FOB 
Baltimore; in lots of 500—$25 per 
500, FOB Baltimore; in lots of 100 

$6.00 per hundred, postpaid; in 
lots of 14—$1.00 per 14, postpaid. 

Orders may be placed through the 
Division of Marketing, 1625 K 
Street, NW, Washington, or the 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


Speakers at National Safety Congress Discuss Problems 
of Transportation Safety 


IGHWAY, transport and rail- 

road safety came in for their 
share of attention at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago last 
October. 

In an address prepared by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
the Congress was told that death 
steps in when highway safety pro 
grams lag. 

The Secretary cited studies that 
show direct relation between pro- 
grams in highway safety and progress 
in reducing accidents. In 1941, the 
Secretary said there were 12 traffic 
deaths for each 100 million vehicle 
miles. ‘This dropped to 8.1 deaths 
per 100 
1948, largely because of safety pro 


million vehicle miles in 
grams undertaken throughout the 
country, 

“That decline in the fatality rate 
Secretary Sawyer 
said, “but the national average of 
8.1 did not hide the fact that state 
rates ranged widely from 12.1 to 
2.7 deadly were 
directly related to the extent of local 
efforts ... and... where 
the program lagged, death stepped 


was reassuring,” 


These contrasts 
safety 
in 


He added that the national rate 
continued to drop to 7.5 in 1949, 


but by the end of 1950 the trend 
was reversed. The rate rose to 7.6 
in both 1950 and 1951. “Under the 
impact of sharply increased motor 
vehicle and driving 
mileages, both the number of deaths 


registrations 


and the fatality rate increased. ‘The 
rising tide of accident exposure had 
outdistanced organized traffic safety 
effort.” 

An effective action program, as 
outlined by the President’s High 
way Safety Conference of which the 
Secretary is General Chairman, 
must embrace work in the following 
areas: laws and ordinances, accident 
records, education, enforcement, en 
gineering, motor vehicle administra 
tion, public information and organ 
ized public support. Where action 
fields have 


programs in all these 


been energetically pursued, Secre 
tary Sawyer said, progress has been 
achieved. 

The hard fact facing those con 
cerned with traffic safety is that al 
though “motor vehicle registration 
has increased 70 percent in the last 
seven years, there has been no cor 
responding increase in traffic acci 
dent prevention.” 

The Secretary announced that in 
1951 the highway toll was 37,300 
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deaths, 1.3 million injuries, and 3.4 
billion dollars in property damage, 
lost 


other charges 


wages, medical expenses, and 


He listed five points to cope with 


the safety problem: facts, leadership, 


money, competent technical and ad 
staff, 
planned, continuous program. 


ministrative and a_ well 

Needed immediately, however, is 
a short-range program with quick 
impact, including enforcement, 
tighter licensing procedures, traffic 
vehicle 


He 


Business 


enginecring, and periodic 
inspection, the Secretary said. 
has enlisted the aid of a 
Advisory Committee, made up of 
business and industrial leaders to 
help professionals in the field of 
highway safety do a better job than 


they had ever done before. 


Report Cards for Drivers 


Connecticut's system of keeping 


“report cards” on motorists, with 
bad grades meaning a trip to the 
woodshed, was detailed by William 
M. Greene, the Con 


necticut Safety Commission. He ex 


director of 


plained that for more than five years 
the point system has been putting 
the finger on the state’s dangerous 
accident 


drivers—the repeaters. 


Points, or demerits, are given on 
the basis of court convictions, viola- 
accidents. Part of the 


tions and 


scale used is 
Points 


Responsible for fatal accident 10 
Driving under the influence 

of liquor 10 
Racing 8 
Reckless driving 6 
Speeding 
school bus 


Passing standing 


Failure to stop at stop sign 


violation O1 accident 1S 
file,” Mr 


clerk scores the item 


As each 
added _ to 
Greene said, “a 


our central 
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and totals the points on the face 
card of the driver's master record. 
If this totals three or more points, 
the record is ‘pulled’ and sent for 
review. About three-fourths of all 
records reviewed during the last five 
years were disposed of with a 
friendly warning letter.” 

A total of five points results in 
the driver being called in for a con 
After that 


take on a 


ference. the friendly 
distinct chill, 
Mr. Greene said. Seven points means 


that punishment is inevitable and 


warnings 


the driver's license usually is sus 
pended. 

In five years of operation the Con 
necticut point system has reviewed 
nearly 45 thousand records, Only 
1,899 drivers out of almost | million 
in the state failed to heed the warn 
ing and added to their records until 
license suspension was necessary. 


“The 


reaches 


system is unyielding—it 
the banker the truck 
driver, the youthful driver and the 


Mr. 


tinued. “It quarantines the chronic 


and 


older driver,” Greene con 
violator.” 

The system allows the driver with 
in unfavorable record to turn over 
leaf if he 


Points 


} 
a new is determined to 


drive safely. are erased as 
each demerit becomes five years old. 

Harold P. Jackson, president of 
a leading insurance 


Newark, N. J., 


that: “The public is not apathetic, 


ompany, 
told the Congress, 
disinterested, unconcerned, cal 


loused, indifferent, hypocritical, 
the 


public is only groping for concrete 


bluse, stupid, lazy or ornery 


answers.” 

Mr. Jackson explained that the 
public had becom«¢ the “goat” for 
trafic accidents as each other agency 
had itself of 


managed to acquit 


blame. 

He said that no one could accuse 
the highway engineer, who “knows 
how to build safety into the high 


ways as rapidly as funds will permit. 

“It can’t be the trafic engineer. 
He knows all about the design of 
interchanges, one-way streets, ade 
quate lighting and channelization. 

‘Even the favorite ‘whipping boy’ 
not 


the police-—are ignorant of 


the best methods of traffic law en 


forcement. ‘They are only short 
staffed and underequipped 
“And it can’t be 


even though only 54 per cent of our 


the educator 


eligible students are enrolled in high 
school driver education courses 

“Therefore the public has become 
the ‘goat.’ ”’ 

But the public is not the goat, 
Mr. Jackson, who is chairman of the 
Traffic and ‘Transportation Confer 
ence of the National Safety Council, 
told his audience of traffic experts 

“It is you people—the profes 


sionals in traffic safety—who have 


created the bewilderment and con 


fusion out of a crisscross of do's 


and don'ts, out of a morass of inde 


cision and out of jealousies and 


bickering which have obscured the 
human lives,” 


obj ctive of saving 


he said. 
“Without 


interest 


firm guidance, public 


sputters and fizzes like a 


damp fire cracker. 

“Properly guided by inspired lead 
ership, with a well-defined program, 
we have the greatest power for pub 


lic good in the history of 


We ar 
fuse to ignite 


Jac kson said 


our na 
carching for the 
that powder,” Mr 


tion. only 


Courtesy Pays 


Courteous cops, impartial judges 
no fixing of traffic tickets and even 
pamphlets were recommended by 
Judge Joe M. Hill, of the Dallas 
l'exas, Corporation Court, as trafhc 
violation cures 
educa 
In Dallas 


Che trafhe judge's job is 


tional as well as punitive 
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we want the traffic offender to feel 
that he has a fair chance to tell his 
side of the story and that the judge 
is listening with an open mind,” 
said Judge Hill. 

“It is not our policy to scare the 
motorist. Our police receive training 
in courtesy. ‘They touch their caps 
to lady motorists and say ‘good 
morning’ or ‘good afternoon’ to all 
motorists before issuing a summons 
They never speak angrily or out of 
the corner of their mouths to any 
one, 

“Clerks and bailiffs in our courts 
use the same kind of tact. No one 
in the court is allowed to raise his 
voice or speak angrily to anyone—no 


act. 

“After 15 years we have educated 
the public to know that there is no 
‘side door’ to the court. Our mayor 
chief of police, judges and council 
men pay fines and stand trial just 
like the rest of the public if they 
commit a traffic offense,” the Dallas 
judge explained. 

“We even sell our clients that the 
laws are for their protection, with 
specially prepared literature kept in 
racks in our court.” 

What are the results of such “un 
usual” enforcement behavior? 

Last year Dallas was awarded first 
place in the nation for its achieve 
ments in trafic education and en 
forcement. 


Accident Report Problems 


Records and reports of streets and 
highway accidents which bring death 
and injury to so many Americans 
are not yet being used effectively, 
reported J. E. P. Darrell, trafhie en 
gineer of the Minnesota Depart 
ment of Highways. 

“I think most people will agree 
that some changes need be made if 
accident records are to be more use 
ful,” he said, 

He then pointed out these short 
comings 

Accident report forms, in most 
places, are too complicated. More 
trained investigators should be writ- 
ing such reports, if accident factors 
and causes are to have scientific 
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value. More use must be made after 
reports are received, if traffic snarls 
are to be improved. 


Transit Safety 


A $10 mirror on Chicago busses 
probably prevented a number of 
accidents and saved several lives, ac- 
cording to Elmer R. Schuemann, 
director of personnel and safety for 
the United Coach Co., Des Plaines. 

Mr. Schuemann said that it was 
impossible to estimate how valuable 
a right-hand rear-view mirror has 
been, “but the drivers and company 
knew they were extremely helpful 
in preventing accidents.” 

He emphasized particularly that 
the new mirror reduced risk to 
bicycle riders when drivers are pull 
ing into the curb, helped keep pas 
scngers Clear of exit doors when pull 
ing away from the curb, helped pre 
vent children and other riders from 
sticking their arms and heads out of 
windows in hazardous places, and 


made changing lanes safer. 
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Bus and trucking companies now 
must employ trafhe engineers and 


traffic experts if they are to operate 


profitably, successfully and_ safely, 
said Burton H. Sexton, senior traffic 
engineer of the Capital ‘Transit Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

He added that “traffic engineering 
studies are important for three basic 
reasons 

“1. To provide the means by 
which a transit company can ex 
pedite movement of its vehicles over 
the city streets 

“2. To substantially reduce traffic 
accidents 





“3. To develop transit priorities 


in the use of congested streets and 


areas.” 
Medical Examinations 


Dr. Harold Brandeleone, medical 
director for the ‘Third Avenue 
Transit System, New York City, in 
formed delegates that an improved 
medical service program established 
by his firm in 1947 has resulted in 
savings of approximately $100,000 
a year. 

He said that in addition to the 
savings from the reduction in illness 
and compensation cases, the reduced 
accident rate permitted savings in 
liability claims. 

Stressing the importance of pre 
employment medical examinations, 
Dr. Brandeleone suggested establish 
ment in employment centers of a 
medical safety center providing ex 
amination services for all com 
munication vehicle operators. 

Kenneth N. Beadle, director of 
safety for the Pacific Intermountain 
Oakland, Calif. told 
the Congress that for too many 


Express Co., 


motor transportation firms, safety 
first micans that safety is the first cost 
item to be reduced 

“Many firms have been interested 
in making a quick dollar, and with 
the rapid growth of business have 
set their sights on more quick dol 
lars, but costs have caught up. rhe 
quick dollars have been used up and 
are gone. Many firms are either 
badly hurt or are out of business,” 


the PIE official said 


“Reduction of safety practices is 
shortsightedness. It is shameful and 
demonstrates a lack of vision, in 
telligence and a serious deficiency in 
organization. It hurts the transpor 
tation business and is damaging to 
our industry 


“The honeymoon in the motor 
transportation business is over. You 
don’t make money in the trucking 
business anymore—you save it.” 

He described his company s com 
pletely integrated safety program, 
but the real payoff for safety, M1 
Beadle explained, is that PIE ope! 
ated at the same 
$173,000 


accident cost 
this year as it did in 1946, 
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while traveling 41 million miles as 
compared with only 16 million in 
1946. 

Ihe loss ratio was only .86 per 
cent of gross revenue, as against 2.90 
per cent five years ago. Had the 1946 
ratio prevailed last year, $580,000 in 
stead of $173,000 would have been 
paid out for accidents 

On workmen’s compensation, the 
company received a dividend of 
567,000 last year as compared with 
$15,000 in 1949, because its loss 
ratio had been more than cut in 
half, Mr. Beadle said. 

“Safety first means smoother 
operation, better production, im 
proved supervisor-employee morale, 
better public relations, avoidance of 
human suffering. And the money 
saved, instead of being needlessly 
wasted, becomes a profit at the end 
of each month,” he added 


Public Transport Safety 


I'he Congress also heard that 
public tratn.portation operators in 
Canada really toe the mark, but 
evervone is safer and happier for it. 
W. P. Kierans, director of personnel 
of the Montreal ‘Transportation 
Commission, Montreal, explained a 
carefully integrated system of de 
tailed reports on all transportation 
accidents, a complete follow up 
analysis of factors and correction. 

One example of the “selective 
concentration” system described by 
Mr. Kierans involved what ordinarily 
would be considered a minor matter 

automatic doors on busses. A 
study showed them to be catching 
or striking too many passengers. 

The safety department made a 
full study. Even the habits of pas 
sengers alighting from busses were 
studied, and the interval of door 
openings was recorded. It was found 
that three seconds, at least, must be 
allowed for door opening. 

New recommendations and pro 
cedure reduced exit door accidents 
81 per cent in the first six months 


Railroad Safety 


Railroading was lauded as the first 
industry-wide user of safety and then 
blasted for its accident causes by 


Continued on next page 
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WITH aw 
ACCO Registered Sling Chain 


@ ACCO Registered Sling Chains are engineered to the 
job. The rings, the links, the hooks—all parts are built 


and tested together as a complete unit. 


Look at the rugged design of the unretouched hook in 
the photo above. See the good grip it has on the tough yet 
light-in-weight, easy-to-handle Endweldur chain. Think 
of the lifting safety and efficiency you would get from 
ACCO Registered Sling Chains in your own shop 


Your American Chain distributor will 
give you facts and specifications on 
ACCO Registered Sling Chains. Call 
him today or write us for DH-314 
ACCO Registered Sling Chain Catalog 









AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
. AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago. Denver, Detroit, Los Angele 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Portland 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Cor 
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Effectiveness of a highly-atomized water spray in eliminating smoke in a new 
ground-type safety flare is demonstrated at the Bayway Refinery of Esso Standard 
Oil Company in Linden, New Jersey. The flaring of equal amounts of gas is 
shown with (right) and without (above) the water spray injection. 

The flare, a device to reduce pressure on equipment during interruptions in 
production, effects smokeless burning by introducing gas and water under 


pressure prior to ignition. 


Constructed of three concentric masonry stacks, the largest of which is 30 feet 
high and 14 feet in diameter, the new type flare permits the introduction of gas 
and water spray, combustion, and final flaring in gradual stages. Gas and water 
are combined in the small innermost stack. As they emerge, two pilot lights ignite 
the mixture for initial combustion in the second stack. The third stack affords a 
larger area and better draft for the final flaring. Thus the entire operation is 


confined within the flare itself. 


Transportation Safety 


(Continued from page 37) 


Thomas D. Beven, president of the 
Klgin, Joliet and Eastern Railroad. 

“T grant that the best safety de 
vice is a careful man. Bui !' think 
it is equally true that the » pei 
sonal injury preventive is ii alert 


energetic and conscientious sirpet 
visor. If safety is to be in first place 
on our railroads, our educational 


program must be constant and in 


tensive. Above all, it must be 
honestly believed in and adminis 
tered by top management. Lip 


service has no place in a safety pro 
gram,” said Mr. Beven. 

Having clarified his position on 
management’s responsibility, Mr. 
Beven spoke of the workman. 

1. Railroads have been hiring too 
many temperamentally or physically 
inadequate men for jobs demanding 
skill and good judgment. When a 
mistake is made, they are too re 
luctant to demote or replace such 
workers 
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of intoxicating 
unt off duty 
proportions.” 


2. Consumption 
both on 


Cnormous 


liquors has 
“assumed 
“Enough accidents are caused in this 
manner to seriously impair efforts to 
keep safety first.” 

3. The hazard responsible for 90 
per cent of the personal injuries oc 
curring on the 
“the unthinking man.” He injures 
himself, his fellow worker and de 
stroys his company’s property be 
“indifferent or in 


railroads today is 


cause he is either 
capable of thinking.” 

“But safety deserves first place on 
the railroads,” Mr. stated. 
“It will be there if everybody from 


the top down is 


Beven 


sold on accident 
prevention.” 
A five point credo was set forth 


by Mr. Beven 
1. Every supervisor must consider 
himself a safety man. 


2. The rank 


educated to 


=) 


and file must be 


safety conscious 
ness 

3. Bad hiring practices must be 
corrected. 


Refinery Flare 
Cuts Smoke 


Down to Size 





4. Strict discipline must be en 
forced on drinking and “non 
thinking 

5. Closer cooperation with do 
tors and claim agents must be 


achieved 


“We must sell the 


railroaders’ 


idea that safety 
is every personal r¢ 


sponsibility,” he said 


Economics of Safety 


Railroads must operate safely te 
help keep out of the red explained 
Howard W. Halk 
tendent of transportation, St. Louis 
San “Rail 
roads must operate as economically 
Hale said, “in 


order to equalize the competition 


general superin 
Railw 1\ Co. 


Francisco 


as possible,” Mr 


“You cannot operate economi 
cally if your railroad is unsafe 

“Rail accidents create damaged 
shipments, disgruntled employees 
dissatishied shipper ill of which 
cost money. Thi n turn, causes 
loss of traffic which results in even 
greater financial problems. It’s a 
vicious circle and the only way out 
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is safe operation all of the time,” | 
Mr. Hale emphasized. 

The constant effort by the rail-| 
roads to keep safe operation abreast | 
of increased speeds, population and 


congestion was described by H. J.) 
McKenzie, president of the St.} Av 
Louis Southwestern Railway Lines, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

The one-time chief engineer for 
Southern Pacific cited such innova 
tions as the cool rail, which elimi 
nated so many rail features; im 
proved track accessories and _ sta 
bilized roadbeds for more comfort 
and safety; block signals; train radio 


equipment; grade crossing devices, eee 


and general improvement of railroad 
facilities and structures. 

But despite all technological 
factors and improvements, said Mr. 
McKenzie, the human element will 
continue to be a provocative factor 
in safe railroading. “You must know 
your people and their probléms,” he 
emphasized. 





Safety—A Glass House 


...speediest, longest-lasting 


Safety precautions on a giant 
diesel locomotive were compared to ‘ 
the caution and finesse of a surgeon alcohol resistant foam 
preparing for a delicate operation by 
C. M. House, general superin 
tendent of motive power and car ever produced! 
equipment for the Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad. 

The G. M. & O official pinpointed 


Here at last is a really effective extinguishing agent for use 


agi - ater soluble solvents . . . Pyrene* Alcohol 
the innumerable operations neces against fires in water soluble ) 
sary before a monstrous diesel un Resistant Foam (patent pending). This brand-new com- 
dergoes either inspection or repairs. pound produces far and away the most stable foam ever 


Yare ¢ % EXETCISE hile Bs ™ . ' 
Care also must be exercised while known. Its effective life can be measured in hours and days 
the overhauls are underway. And 
finally—even before final testing— 


extreme safety precautions are taken. long after there is any chance of flames breaking out 


instead of mere minutes. The blanket it provides stays on 


“Safety is like a glass house, clear again. Actually, Pyrene Alcohol Resistant Foam is more 


ot puapare, Gesigued ag shelter and than its name implies. It is really an all-purpose toam 
protect, but similarly it can be easily 
destroved if struck by carelessness effective against all flammable liquid fires—gasoline, oils, 


and neglect,” said Mr. House. paints, alcohols, ketones, esters and ether. For com- 


plete information, write Pyrene. 
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will bring you free infor- 
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products. 
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PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


693 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, New Jersey 








Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
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SAFE 
FLOORS | 


...even when 
wetted ! 





© SUPER-SAFE 
* MAR-RESISTANT 


CETOX 


Hydraoxated Carnauba Dressing 
for all floor surfaces 


Crrox contains chemically 
hydraoxated Carnauba. No 
abrasives or silicas added. The 
slip is out. Its dazzling self- 
lustre, tough to mar qualities, 
and safety under foot are amaz- 
ing . even under tracked in 
or spilled water. 


Make the all-weather CeTox 
test.. Put Cerox on your floor. 
See how it withstands heavy, 
abrasive foot traffic —through- 
out rain and shine. Get Super 
Safe Crerox for your floors. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laborotories, 
inc. as anti-slip floor treatment 
material, 


Approved by York Research Corp. for 
the American Hotel Assoc. 


CETOX 
Products Co. 


HOWARD & WEST STREETS 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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| Cleveland, Ohio 


| January 19-22. Fourth Annual 

Plant Maintenance Show & Con 
| ference, (Public Auditorium ). Clapp 
| & Poliak, Inc., exposition managers, 
| 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


| Milwaukee, Wis. 


| January 29-30 Eleventh Annual 
| Meeting & Exposition Wisconsin 
| Council of Safety and Industrial 
| Nurses Section, State Nurses Asso 
| ciation (Hotel Schroeder). R. W 
| Gillette, secretary Wisconsin Safety 

Council, State Office Bldg —Room 

234, | W. Wilson St., Madison 2, 
| Wis. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kebruary 13-14. General meeting 
of the California Industrial Safety 


(Statler Hotel). 


| 
| Conference 
| 


| Atlanta, Ga. 


March 1-3. Thirteenth Southern 
| Safety Conference & Exposition. 
(Atlanta Biltmore Hotel). W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P. O. Box 

| 8927, Richmond 25, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| March 3-4. Nineteenth Annual 
| Philadelphia Regional Safety & Fire 
| Conference & Exhibit (Bellevue 
| Stratford Hotel). W. W. Mat 
thews, Managing Director, Philadel 


Council, 17th & Sansom Sts., Phila 
delphia 3, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 24—27. 


nual Greater 


Twenty-third An 
New 





phia Chamber of Commerce Safety 


York Safety 


Convention & Exposition Hotel 
Statler). E. Willard Merritt, general 
chairman, Greater New York Safety 
Council, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 30-31. Thirty-second An 
nual Massachusetts Safety Confer 
ence & Exposition (Hotel Statler). 
Edgar F. Copell, President-Director, 
Mass. Safety Council, 31 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


April 9-11. Central States Safety 
Congress (Hotel President ). George 
M. Burns, Director, Kansas City 
Safety Council, 419 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Toronto, Ont. 


April 20-21. Annual Conference 
of Canadian Industrial Accident Pre 
vention Associations (Royal York 
Hotel). R. G. D. Anderson, general 
Industrial Accident Pre 
vention Associations, 600 Bay Street, 


manager, 


Toronto 2, Canada. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


April 22-24. Annual Conference 
& Exhibit West Virginia Safety 
Council, Inc. Mrs. W. C. Easley, 
316 Masonic Bldg., Charleston, W. 
Va 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 23. Eighth Annual Connec 
ticut Industrial Safety Conference 
Hotel Stratfield). H. R. Erickson. 
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Full Neoprene Coated 


manager, 
ciety, c/o Chase Br 


Connecticut 


Seamiess 
working surfaces 
for longer wear 


Thumb crotch 
reinforcement 


Liquid-proof 
for safety 








aap “electronically timed” 
dipping assures uniform, safer GLOVES 





maximum safety. 


[aud ane 


You can be sure that Hood gloves have no weak spots hers 
by thin coating, because they are carefully and uniformly 
dipped, using an accurate electronic timing device. 

Hood’s quality control system, with continuous inspection 
at every step, results in extra-quality, uniform gloves with 


Hood makes a complete line of industrial rubber gloves to 
meet every job requirement. Write today for 
colorful catalog featuring the Hood Glove 


Guide, which shows you “how to choose 


the RIGHT Glove for EACH job.” 


ital.. protect thom wih HOOD Cyn 
~(? 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Watertown, Mass. ] 











Safety So 
ass and Copper 


Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 28-30 
Western 
Conterence & 


nual Peni 


Brainerd, executive 


Park Bldg.., 


Exhibit. 


I'wenty-eighth An 


isvylvania Safety 
Harry H 


secretary, 605 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


May 13-15 
North 
Conference (Robert 
H.S. Baucom, safety 
Carolina Industrial 


Raleigh, N. C 


I'wen 


Carolina 


Industrial 


Annual 
Safety 
I. Lee Hotel 

director, North 


Commission 


ty-third 





What's New? 


See pages 72-74 
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Plant Malatenence Show 
to Discuss Safety and 
Sanitation Problems 


N RECOGNITION of the im 
Saahe roles of safety and sani 
tation engineering in overall plant 
maintenance, it has been decided to 
set aside several sessions of the forth 
coming Plant Maintenance Conter 
ence to a discussion of these prob 
lems 

Che conference takes place at the 
Public 
19-22, 
the Plant Maintenance Show, where 


Auditorium, Cleveland, Jan 
inclusive, concurrently with 
thousands of machines and products 
needed in maintenance will be ex 
hibited 

Che sessions of principal interest 
to safety and sanitation experts will 
cover such topics as “Lighting,” 


“Maintenance of Me 
chanical Equipment,” “Maintenance 


“Sanitation,” 


of Electrical Equipment,” “Training 


Maintenance Workers and Super 


(For full details use Key # T-17 on prepaid inquiry Card on page 75) 


visors’ and Preventive Maint 
nance Industry leaders from all 
parts of the country are expected to 
attend 

In addition to these session 9 


other meetings will deal with general 
[hese 


pumps and 


aspects of plant maimtenance 


include such subjects a: 


piping, maintenance stores, building 
maintenance, incentive tems, 
work standards, corrosion control 


Problems de 
ot plant and 
force vill be 


and similar problem 
pending on the siz 


the maintenance 


treated separately so that executive 
personnel from small, medium-sized 
and large plant may discu those 
subjects most directly involved in 


their own operation 
Advance registration cards ma 

obtained from Clapp & Poliak, In 

341 Madison A\ New York | 


N. ¥ 





Free Bulletins & Catalogs 
See pages 75-76 
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Replace 


CARBON 
TETRA-CHLORIDE 


with “SAFE” 


SAFETY 
SOLVENTS 


HIGH FLASH POINT 
LOW TOXICITY 


(UNDERWRITERS LABORATORY LISTED) 
* 


FO 128 
FAST DRYING LIQUID 


No residue on drying. To be 
used for cleaning dochien! and 
mechanical equipment with 
complete safety to components. 


ORDER TRIAL 53 Gal. Drum at $1.44 
per gal. 


FO 101 
SLOW DRYING LIQUID 


Exceptionally safe for spray- 
cleaning of equipment parts, 
electric motor stators and rotors 
and for tank-soaking of metal 
parts. May be recovered by 
filtration and reused. 

ORDER TRIAL 53 Gol. Drum at $1.10 

per gal. 


Representatives in Principal Cities: 
¢ FINE ORGANICS, INC 
P. O. Box 810, Houston 2, Texas 
« GALE FORSSEN CO 
Springfield, Mass 


¢ BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO 
Oakland, Calif 
« AERODYNE DEVELOPMENT CORP 
Cleveland, Ohio 
e W. FLOYD JACKSON CO 
Wilmington, Delaware 
« GEOPGE W. HURST 
Richland, Wash 
¢ CONSOLIDATED DRUG & CHEMICAL CO 
New Orleans, La 
¢ AVIATION INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
Miami, Fla. 
. FANASIAN HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO 
L 


Toronto, Canada 
. 


WRITE DEPT. S. P. FOR 
"AIDS" BULLETINS NOS. 4, 5 & 8 


FINE ORGANICS, INC. 


Aviation and Industrial Div. 
211 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Safety Citation to Heinrich 


N RECOGNITION of “inspir 

ing leadership in national and 
international safety achievement” 
the American Museum of Safety 
recently awarded a citation of merit 
to H. William Heinrich, assistant 
superintendent of the Engineering 
Department of a leading casualty in 
surance company. 


Mr. Heinrich, recognized as a 
dean of safety, is the author of 
several volumes on accident pre 
vention now generally accepted as 
textbooks in their field. He has 
served as a leader both in private 
life and as special consultant on 
safety to our government with as 
signment in europe 


Notable Contributions 


I'he richly-merited Arthur Wil 
liams Memorial Medal was awarded 
to Mr. Heinrich, accompanied by 
the following citation: 


.. . For continuing contributions 
in the humanitarian work of indus 
trial accident prevention since 1913, 
as a pioneer and, now, dean in the 
profession of Safety Engineering. 


... For outstanding ability as 
lecturer and author of such works 
as “Industrial Accident Prevention” 
and “Basics of Supervision,” which 
are used as standard texts wherever 
safety is taught 


. For unusually clear thinking 
leading to the “Heinrich Cause 
Code,” first document to remove 
confusion from accident recording; 
the “1-29-300 ratio” proving the 
need for recognition of lesser in 
juries and the “4 to | hidden cost 
of accidents ratio,” showing how 
much accidents cost industrial man 
agement. 

. . . For exceptional service and 
patriotic devotion to the war effort 
from the inception of the Army 
Safety Program in 1942 and for 
giving generously of time and effort 
in surveying Army installations and 
advising commanding officers on 
safety matters in the United States 
and in the European Theatre of 
Operations. 


... For energetic, enthusiastic 
and unselfish devotion to the saving 
of human life and the alleviation of 
suffering and for example and in 
spiration to all people. 


How fo Build a 
Safety Record 


66 HE Story of Safety,” a new 

booklet published by the Du 
Pont Company indicates that its 
employees are 4 times safer at work 
than at home. Industry's safety 
program, the 28-page _ illustrated 
booklet says, is spurred by realiza 
tion that safety is simply sound busi 
ness procedure. The booklet de 
scribes how the company’s injury 
frequency rate has been cut more 
than 93 percent—from 10.3 injuries 
per million man-hours worked in 
1926 to 0.67 injuries per million 
man-hours worked in 1951. Had 
this improvement not taken place, 
at least 3] thousand injuries that 
never happened could have occurred 
over the 25-year period. Of the com 
pany’s 114 plants, laboratories and 
construction projects, 75 completed 
the year 1951 without a single time 
losing injury. Three of these have 
each gone 22 years or more with a 
perfect record. Du Pont construc 
tion workers recently worked more 
than 10 million man-hours without 
lost-time injury on the Savannah 
River Project for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, setting a construction 
safety record. 


The basic principle of the com 
pany’s safety performance, the book 
let points out, is simple: Safety is 
the responsibility of management, 
in all phases and at all levels of 
organization. Every member of 
supervision, from the newest fore 
man to the top level authority, is 
responsibile for the safety of the 
men and women working with him. 
Safety practices, subject to continual 
attention and revision, attempt to 
anticipate every possible risk that 
may arise, on the theory that well 
trained people, using every available 


(Continued on page 46 
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“Every dollar 


--double duty...” 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 


Chairman, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


“Every dollar invested in U.S. Defense Bonds does double duty. Through 
the Payroll Savings Plan we help in the building of national defense 
and, at the same time, provide for personal security in the years to come. 
The Firestone organization is proud that more than 29,000 of our 
employees are participating in the Payroll Savings Plan.” 


Do America’s wage earners appreciate that double duty 

feature of Defense Bonds? Let’s take a quick look at 

a few figures: 

* 7,500,000 employed men and women are investing 
one hundred and fifty million dollars per month in 
Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


The number of Payroll Savers is going up steadily. 


In the first six months of this year, sales of Series E 
$25 and $50 Bonds—the payroll savers’ sizes—totaled 
33,946,000 pieces—an increase of 22% over the cor- 
responding period of 1951. 

Sales of E Bonds in January-June, 1952 totaled $1,715 
million—5% more than in the same period of 1951. 
(The Payroll Savings Plan is the backbone of E 
Bond sales.) 


¢ Today Americans hold a cash value of more than $49 
billion in Savings Bonds. Their holdings of E Bonds 


-the Series bought by Payroll Savers—are now $35 
billion —$5 billion greater than at the end of the war. 


What are you doing to help your employees build for 
national defense and personal security ? 


If you have a Payroll Savings Plan, and participation 
is less than 50%, conduct a person-to-person canvass of 
employees of your plants and offices. Make sure that a 
Payroll Application Blank is placed in the hands of 
every employee. He or she will do the rest. Participa- 
tion in your Plan will jump to 60%, 70% —even higher, 
as it has in hundreds and hundreds of plants that have 
conducted similar canvasses. 

If you do not have the Payroll Savings Plan, phone, 
wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, W ashing- 
ton, D. C. Your State Director will help you to install 
the Plan—or to conduct a person-to-person canvass, 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De 


partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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FORGOTTEN SAFETY 


HE operator of a 55-ton press 

removed the two  hand-pull 
cables when he left his machine. On 
his return, he forgot to attach them 
to his wrists again as he began run 
ning the press. As a result, he per 
mitted his hand to remain in the 
danger zone of the ram and _ lost 
the first joint of one of his index 
fingers. A simple solution to the 
problem of forgetful operators of 
presses equipped with pull-back 
cables is to attach eyebolts on the 
left and right sides of the bolster 
plate. ‘The operator should snap the 
pull cables to these bolts when he 
leaves the machine. When he re 
turns, he has to unhook them before 
he can get into position to operate 
the press. 





INA RUT 


N INDUSTRIAL truck was 

being used for transporting steel 
bars. One wheel of the truck struck 
a hole in the floor, causing the bars 
to slide off. ‘They struck the oper 
itor on both legs. ‘The accident 
resulted in the dislocation of a bone 
in the upper leg and severe lacera 
tions of both arms and legs. Good 
building maintenance is a very im 
portant factor in accident preven 
tion. Floors, whether used for walk 
ing or for industrial trucks, must be 
kept in good repair. ‘There are many 
products on the market that will 
provide quick patching or resurfac- 
ing of worn or rutted floors. 
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THE PICK-UP PROBLEM 


DRILL press operator was 
F jeeorvat across the press-table 
to pick up another piece of work. His 
clothing was caught in the machine, 
and he suffered bruises and severe 
lacerations. People working around 
machinery should not wear loose 
types of clothing that could easily 
become entangled. In this particular 
case, tco, ork should have been 
so arrang he employee would 
not have +h across the table 


for the next 


Learnin 


the 





har 








BRUSH IT UP 


UNDREDS of injuries occu 
Pie: year because persons us 
their bare hands to clean up broken 
glass, metal chips and other sharp 
edged materials. One recently re 
ported accident involved a_ stor 
room worker who tried to pick up 
pieces of a broken jar. He cut his 
thumb rather deeply and lost several 
days’ time as a result. Maintenance 


and storeroom workers most. fre 


quently encounter the problem of 
broken glass. The broom, the brush 
and the dust pan are important tools 
of their trade and should be put 
to greater use when glass or metal 
chips are to be handled. Safety rules 
are: 


1. Avoid picking up broken glass 
or other sharp edged objects with 
the bare hands. 


2. Deposit all such material in 
special containers for this purpose. 
Such containers should be suitably 
labeled. ) 

3. Use a brush to remove metal 
chips from machines, broken glass 
from a floor or shelf, and in all 
similar operations. 
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FIRE LOSS MORE THAN 
WATER LOSS 


TIRE on the outside frame wall 
| above the boiler house roof of 
1 woodworking plant was discovered 
by a watchman in the early morning 
hours. ‘The sprinkler system went 
into operation when the alarm was 
sounded, but the sprinkler control 
valve was turned off prematurely, so 
that the 
$ 360.000. 


of the danger of shutting control and 


fire caused damage of 


[his is another instance 
other valves on a sprinkler system 
before the fire is completely extin 


When the 


closed, no water goes through the 


ouished. valves are 
system and therefore the sprinklers 
cease to function. The amount of 


water discharged by a_ sprinkler 
system does not produce the volume 
of water that would be provided by 
hose streams. Where there is any 
doubt, the sprinkler system should 
be allowed to run because water 
damage would be less than through 


fire department hoses. 


earning 


the 
hard 


way 
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a workman was suddenly enveloped 


in flames. Fellow employees rushed 
to his assistance and turned in a 
The were ex 
tinguished and the employee was 
taken to a hospital where he was 
treated for first 
burns. It was found that the caus¢ 


fire alarm. flames 


and second-degree 


of the fire was a defective extension 
cord used by the employee while he 
was Cleaning the tank 


a sliver in his finger 








DISCOURTESY PUNISHED 


N EMPLOYEE got some 
grease on his finger and wiped 


it off on a handrail. The handrail 
was made of wood and the man got 
It is, of course, 
true that wooden surfaces, especially 
those to be grasped such as a hand 
rail, should be smooth and free of 


slivers. In this case, however, thx 
cmployee displayed a complete lack 
of consideration for his fellow em 
Ihe act 
but 


SOTHICOTIC 


plovees was not only 


discourteous also. dangerous, 


since else in trying to 
grasp the handrail might have lost 


The 


emplovee was instructed that wiping 


his grip because of the greas« 


rags were furnished and that hand 
rails are not the place to wipe off 


grease. 





TIMBER! 


HREE men were loading lum 
‘ae onto a truck and _ trailer 
from four piles, each twelve feet 
high. ‘Three of the piles had been 
fect 
when the fourth stack collapsed 
One of the 
killed by the lumber, while another 


reduced to a height of four 


men was buried and 


was severely injured. Instructions 
had been given that lumber must be 


Un 


specific 


restacked to avoid danger 


fortunately, however, no 
safety rules were offered and the de 
of what safe or unsafe 
left to the 


The foreman of the 


cision was 


was discretion of the 
workmen gang 
involved in the accident stated that 
given 


structions because the 


he had not any special in 
men were all 
experienced in their job. The in 
shows the 


vised work procedure 


need for re 
for the pla 
ind for 


education of em 


vestigation 


ing of respon: ibility 
atety 


COql 
tinued 


ployecs 
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How to Build 
a Safety Record 


(Continued from page 42 
precaution, can avoid all personal 
injuries. Built-in safety in plant 
construction, a wide variety of pro 
tective clothing, and many ingenious 
devices are parts of the mechanics 
of safety, which have led to the re 
sult that only one out of ten injuries 
now is caused by failure of equip 
ment or processes; the other nine 
may be traced to human error. 

Research now has turned to seek 
ing means to reduce human error. 
Scientists are examining the signifi 
cance of emotional attitudes, fatigue, 
discontent, and other psychological 
factors in an attempt to learn why, 
for example, a machine operator, 
against rules and admonitions, re 
moves his safety gloves or glasses. 


Machine & Maintenance 
Accidents to Rise 


NDUSTRIAL accidents of the 

future well may cost more in 
terms of damaged machines and 
lost production than injury to 
workers. 

That possibility was advanced in 
Philadelphia recently at a “Confer 
ence on Future Risks” by Len P. 
Walters, Stevens Point, Wis., loss 
prevention research manager for a 
leading insurance company. 

“Not all new developments of 
machines will be of the completely 
automatic type, but most will elimi 
nate multiple steps in process. New 
machines will produce complicated 
products in several! steps instead of 
the several hundred now required,” 
he said. 

While the industrial accident cost 
of today grows out of injury to 
workers, the industrial accident cost 
of the future may well have a 
tendency to grow out of injury to 
the machines, he added. 

Additionally, Walters predicted 
an even higher percentage of main 
tenance accidents in the future, be 
cause men keeping machines in re 
pair are exposed to greater hazards 
than production employees. 
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“Maintenance workers must re 
move machine guards to get at the 
source of trouble, test and adjust 
machines while they are running, 
and often must work in locations 
where no production worker would 
be allowed to work, even in plants 


which at present are only moder 
ately safety minded,” he pointed 
out. 

Accidents to maintenance men 
in the future will mean greater loss 
to both the insured and insurer, he 
went on, because they will be more 
highly paid than present production 
workers and because of their skills 
they will be much harder to replace. 

Walters outlined future changes 
in factory construction and_ build- 
ing design, health hazards of new 
machines and industrial materials, 
acoustical treatment for control of 
industrial noise, lighting, and “no 
operator” manufacture of many 
products. 

“Tt may not be unreasonable,” he 
said in summation, “that the insur- 
ance company of the future will 
have to be prepared to write almost 
every type of coverage. We must 
foresee the importance of insurance 
in the future in the terms of new 
demands rather than in the terms of 
traditional coverage.” 


Anybody Seen My Hat? 


(Continued from page 13) 


tile were stored. One tile fell ten 
feet and struck him on top of the 
hat. He suffered no ill effects and 
the hat was undamaged. As a rule 
in the industry, brick masons and 
their helpers are not required to 
wear hard hats. The practice was 
started at this plant just prior to 
this accident. 

Case 3. A foreman was directing 
the lowering of a shield into position 
in front of a settler when a 6-foot 
pipe, %4 inch thick, used to steady 
the upper part of the shield, broke 
loose. It fell seven feet, striking him 
directly on the top of his hard hat. 
The hat was slightly cracked but the 
foreman was uninjured. Since this 


accident the company has a definite 


rule that all members of supervision 





must wear hard hats any time they 
are in the plant area. 

Case 4. At another plant, the me 
chanical superintendent, an advo 
cate of hard hats, was standing near 
the crushing rolls. A steel liner for 
the chute weighing several pounds, 
fell and struck him on the head. As 
usual he was wearing his hard hat. 
He had a stiff neck for three days 
but no serious injury. 

Case 5. An employee was tossing 
scrap metal onto wooden decking 
fifty feet above a walkway. A 9 
pound piece of steel fell the fifty 
feet hitting another employee on 
the walkway below. The piece of 
steel ricocheted off his hard hat 
and cut his shoulder. The investi- 
gating committee of this plant con 
cluded that the hard hat probably 
prevented a fatality. The man was 
treated for the small cut on his 
shoulder and returned to work. 
Case 6. A workman had the crown 
of his protective hat cracked when a 
20-pound angle iron fell ten feet 
endwise on him. He said he prob- 
ably would have been killed without 
the hard hat. 


Wearing of hard hats has not only 
proved effective in our plants in the 
United States, but also saved lives 
in our plants in Mexico. 


Case 7. A member of a clean-up 
gang was working in a furnace pit 
when a 300-pound piece of hot slag 
fell on his hard hat. The slag 
dropped onto his helmet and forced 
it down, breaking both headband 
and cradle. He was dazed by the 
blow but was uninjured. His hard 
hat saved him. 

Case 8. An assistant foreman in a 
drossing plant was using a sledge 
hammer to take off the crust from 
a lead kettle. The head of the 
hammer flew off and hit him on the 
head. The rim of his hat was com 
pletely broken but he suffered only 
a small scratch on the temple. | 
Case 9. An employee was remov 
ing trolley line posts. While he was 
moving one of them, an angle bar 
snapped off and pierced his hard 
hat, but cut his head only slightly. 
The force of the blow knocked him 
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unconscious for a few seconds but 
he returned to his regular job within 
the hour. 

Case 10. A foreman 
checking the water flow in a ma 
chine after a regular clean-up period 
Che workman assisting him did not 


plant was 


notice the foreman still had his 
head inside the door checking the 
equipment. ‘The workman closed 


the door striking the foreman on the 
head. His hat was broken apart 
at the rim and he was cut on his 


forehead. Except for this and a 


severe shaking, he was uninjured. 


He said, “If 1 hadn’t worn my hard 
hat, I wouldn’t be telling you this.” 
It is evident from these case his 


tories that our hard hat program 
has saved many of our workmen 


from serious or fatal injury. Every 
one concerned with our program of 
head protection, including workmen 
and supervisors, has cooperated to 
make the program effective. The 
attitude has spread throughout out 
plants that it is much better to tell 
how an accident was prevented than 
to try to prevent it after it has hap 
pened. 

Mine 


Pictures by courtesy of Safety 


ances Co 


Appli 


X-Ray Rooms 


(Continued from page 26) 


the X-ray tube. The degree of occu 
pancy of all adjoining rooms must 
considered. It is further 
that the barrier de 


also be 
recommended 





signer consider the X-ray units to | 


operate a 48-hour week. Sometimes 
the motion of the may be 
limited to a comparatively small 
treatment area. 
primary barrier protection to second 


tube 


ary for as many as two complete 
No matter what the re 
be, the 


wall areas. 


striction on motion may 


This could reduce | 


floor of the treatment room needs | 


the greatest amount of protection. 
Multiple layers of protection should 
be placed in a circle 2 or 3 feet in 
radius, centered directly below the 
X-ray tube target. 

The computations upon which 
recommendations are based are 
from existing data. The computa 
tions, in all cases, provide adequate 
protection, in some instances over 
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For 


somewhat 


protection. 
the 
available, protection was computed 
for a long work period (48 hr/wk), 
a large radiation field, the maximum 


because of 
data 


Sate ty > 


limited now 





WHAT'S NEW? 


See pages 72-74 


permissible 
0.30 r per week 


personnel exposure 





and safe assump 








tions of the quality of direct and 


scattered radiations 
tions are being continually examined 
in 


mine 


hese assump- rev 


isions leading to more economi 


cal designs 


more details by NBS to deter ae tte eS. So. Nee 
if possible, where future ad ae ee SS OE a. i 
ditional information or changes in D. C. Price 15 cent 
tube housing protection may permit Rf nw urtesy of the National Bure 


AN 


CLEANS FAST 

DISINFECTS 

DEODORIZES 
@ SANITIZES 


i One queralion,/ 





In use, JUST costs no more. . . and often 
much less than a quality scrub soap. Yet, 
in ONE OPERATION, it quickly cleans, 
disinfects, deodorizes and sanitizes. JUST 
is easy to use. One man does the work 
of two! 

JUST MOP IT 
THAT’S ALL! 
FREE Test Kit and Booklet shows you in 
7 minutes how to save money, man-hours 
and materials with SAFETY helps 
you eliminate many health hazards, re- 
duce absenteeism. JUST is GUARANTEED 
by one of America’s leading manufac- 
turing chemists, FULD BROS., Inc. of 
Baltimore and Los Angeles. 


MOP IT OFF . 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
Associated JUST Distributors, Dept. 1223 


ATTENTION OF 


| | 
. c/o Fuld Brothers, Inc. ; 
\ For 25 Years, 1 
’ Products for the Preservation of Safety and Health | 
702 S. Wolfe St., Baltimore 31, Md. 
FIRM NAME 
ADORESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
I TITLE i 
i | 


does FOUR of your 
TOUGHEST JOBS 


at ONE TIME! 





Listed as an Anti-Slip 
Fioor Treatment Mate 
rial by UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES, Inc 


(Or use Key # T-19 on prepaid inquiry Cord on page 75) 
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Clark Equipment Co. Appoints 


rk appointment of Mr. A. O. 
Williams as Director of Engi 


neering, Industrial ‘Truck Division, 
Clark Iquipment Company, has 
been announced by R. H. Davies, 


Vice President. Mr. Williams will 
coordinate and lead all Clark engi 
the field of 
Material Handling equipment. 

Mr. Williams graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1914. He 
began his career with Clark in 1917. 
In 1920, as Chiet Engineer, 
helped design and produce the first 
gas-powered platform lift-truck on 
which the Clark Company founded 
Material 
business. 

In 1936, Mr. Williams helped 
create the Railway 


necring activities im 


he 


its Handling equipment 


Division of the 
Clark Equipment Company. When 
the Railway Division was dissolved 
in 1951, Mr. Williams returned to 
the Engineering Department of the 
industrial ‘Truck Division where he 
has been engaged in new product 
research 


Hubbellite Corp. Formed 


NEW sales organization, the 
Hubbellite Corporation, with 
offices in the Farmers Bank Build 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
market Hubbellite, 
copper-bearing floor 


an inorganic 
surfacing ce 
ment, according to P. A. Appleyard, 
President. ‘The product, which was 
developed and manufactured by the 
Hf. H. Robertson Company, will be 
sold exclusively by the Hubbellite 
Corporation, 

The Hubbellite 
make it ideal for hospital operating 
rooms as a 


properties of 
static-draining floor 


which reduces the possibility of 


anesthetic gas explosions. Its non 
essential in 


ordnance plants, chemical plants, 


sparking quality is 
paint spray rooms, and other indus 
trial operations where static sparks 
can set off an explosion, 
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Safety Clothing & Equipment Co. 
Elects New President 


AFETY Clothing and Equip 
sJment Co., 1990 E. 69th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, announce the elec 
tion of Mr. Norman J. McLeod as 
President and General Manager. 
Kor the past 10 years Mr. McLeod 
Vice 
sales promotion and advertising of 
the Royal Vacuum Cleaner Com 


was President in charge of 


pany. 
Mr. Earl Brooks, former Presi 
dent, becomes Chairman of the 


Board. L. F. Brooks remains as Vice 
Mr. 


and Lee Debes as 
Sales Manager. 
Both Mr. Earl Brooks and L. F. 


Brooks plan to devote more of their 


President 


time to contacting dealers and dis 
tributors all over the country. 


Pyrene Elects 
R. BAKER, 


R. SOLOMON 

M« Worcester, Mass., and 
Beverly Hills, Calif., has been elected 
president of Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of Newark, N, J., it was 
announced recently. Pyro, Inc., of 
which Mr. Baker is also president, 
purchased a majority stock interest 
in the well known manufacturer of 
fire fighting equipment a_ few 
months ago. Mr. Baker is senior 
partner of Baker and Baker, Certi 
fied Public Accountants, of Worces 
ter, Mass. 

Announcement was also made of 
the recent election to the Pyrene 
Board of Directors of Abraham M 
Sonnabend, of Boston, Mass., Sam 
uel Botwinik of New Haven, Conn., 
and Wilbur A. Cowett of New York 
City. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Opens 
New Plant 


OO; of the largest paint manu 
facturing plants in the South 
eastern United States was formerly 


opened recently by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company at East Point, 





Ga., approximate ly six miles south 
west of Atlanta 
Designed for the production of a 


complete line of house paints, vat 


nishes, enamels, resin industrial 
and specialty finishes, the plant is 
the third ultra-modern paint pro 


ducing unit to be put into operation 
by Pittsburgh Plate in recent years 
Others are located at Springdale, 
Pa. and ‘Torrance, California 

The 130,000 square foot plant and 
office building, essentially a single 
story structure, is uniquely designed 
to provide several functional levels 
to speed indispensable gravity flow 
requirements 1n manufacturing oper 
ations. All working areas throughout 
the plant and ofhce buildings are 
painted according to the Pittsburgh 
Principles of Color Dynamics for 
The and 
psychological factors of color energy 


Industry. physiological 
are utilized scientifically to promote 


attractive surroundings which pro 
vide maximum efhiciency as well as 
pleasant, safer working conditions. 

Pittsburgh Plate’s Kast Point 


operation will be under the man 


new 


agement of John F’. Green, who was 
formerly manager, Trade Sales Serv 
at the firm’s Milwaukee 
factory. 


Ice, paint 


Westinghouse Manufacturing & 
Repair Department Promotions 


“HREE new appointments have 
been announced for the Manu 
facturing and Repair Department of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpo 
ration. R. H. Proctor has 
named manager of manutacturing 
and Scott Stevenson manager of in 


been 


dustrial relations. In their new posi 
tions, both men will assist in guiding 
the activities of the 40 Manufactur 
ing and Repair Shops maintained by 
the company throughout the United 
States 


J. G. Leach was named as super 


intendent of methods and equip 
ment for the same department. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Leach will 
have charge of wage incentives. 
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equipment purchases, and plant lay 


out. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. 
Consolidates N. Y. 
Offices 
és HI l'empleton, Kenly & Co.. 

Chicago, manufacturer of Sim 
plex Mechanical and Hydraulic 


Jacks, has consolidated its New York 
Domestic and Export Offices. Mr 
Kk. A. Zimmerman will direct both 
operations in new quarters at 60 E. 
42nd St., Room 2119, New York 17, 
WN. Y. 


Fireye Corp. Appoints 


HE Fireye Corporation, of 720 

Beacon Street, Boston, Massa 
chusetts, announces the appoint 
ment of John Caldwell as Eastern 
Sales Manager. Mr. Caldwell has 
been associated with Underwriter’s 
, Factory Insurance 
Walter Kidde & Co., 


Inc., and the Connecticut Chemical 


Laboratories Inc 
\ssociation, 


& Research Co 


will be maintained at Number One 
Broadway, New York City 


Kastern Sales Offices 


Perlite Institute Elects 


HE Perlite Institute 
new president and four other 
officers at its annual meeting held 


named a 


in Minneapolis recently, with repre 
sentatives from 35 perlite producers 
participating. 

Lewis Lloyd, president of Alatex 
Construction Service, Inc. of New 
Orleans, was elected president of the 
Institute for a two-year term. J. C. 
Kingsbury, vice-president of FF. E 
Schundler & Co., Inc. of Joliet, Thi 
nois, was elected vice-president of 
the Institute, and three new mem 
bers were named to the Board of 
Directors: Neal D. 
Metals Reduction 
City; K. J. 
Carbon 


Snyder, Com 
Co., Salt 
Great 
York 


bined 
Lake 
Lakes 


Bercaw, 


Corp., New 


City; and Kirk E. Hazelton, Cleve 
land Gypsum Company, Cleveland 


MORE CLEANING POWER 


TO THE INCH 


with 


Soaualzed WLLYARD CARE 


The section of floor left, maintained by 
ordinary methods, might “get by” on casual 
compared to the 
bright clean appearance of the Hillyard- 
treated floor right—it’s easy to see where 


fail—and _ spe- 


observance—but when 


“skim-the-surface’”’ methods 
cialized Hillyard methods succeed. 
What you see in the darkened 
half 





maintenance 


half. 


ILLYARD 


(before) 
is the day by day “pile up” of dirty, 
grimy, soapy, oily residue left by ineffectual 
and it’s the wearing, tearing 
action of this ground-in dirt or harsh pow- 
der that deteriorates sensitive floor surfaces. 
AFTER Hillyard’s safe wetting action has 
cut through the tough dulling film—you 
get the renewed lustre of the original floor 
surface—and you cut your labor time in 


See This Difference On Your Own Floors Wall hil Conon 


A HILLYARD FLOOR EXPERT WILL BE GLAD TO ASSIST YOU 


A complete staff is serving a nationwide area. If you're 
having trouble with any floor problem call the Hillyard 








Noise Abatement Group Elects 


MANNING 
field 
of sound control, has been elected 
president of the National Noise 
Abatement Council. Mr. Manning 


who is president of Burgess-Man 


R. WILLIS I 


research pioneer m the 


ning Company, Libertyville, Il, has 
iffairs of the 
Abatement Council since its 
1940 Ihe 


educational 


been active in the 
Noise 
Inception im Council 


conducts a nation-wide 


campaign aimed at reducing exces 
sive noise in streets, factories, offices 


and homes and plans to extend this 


effort during the coming veat 


Other officers named were Carl 
W. Lemmerman, Hartford, Conn., 
vice president, and Wallace Water 


fall, New York, secretary-treasurer, 
Directors named wer | P 
Hutchinson, Chicago, George | 
Smith, Chicago, and Paul Wash 


burn, New York 











“clean” by ordinary methods 


S super SHINE ALL, Hitiyard s nevtral chemical 


cleaner used on floor pictured, with extra 
fast wetting acceleration, dissolves dirt by 
100% cleansing action that emulsifies oils 
and greases. Eliminates rinsing which re 
duces cleaning costs up to 50 One of 
the few cleaners on the market with U/L 
approval ‘anti-slip 

*Reg. U. S. Trademark 


T0U)/ 


Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Yes——I want to benefit by Hillyard’s specialized floor 


leaning methods. Please send free literature on the 


proper care of 


Maintaineer nearest you. cement terrazzo asphalt 
On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll “ wees eed eg 
i me he 
St. Joseph, Missouri BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES aaliete 
8 Address 
City State 


(For full details use Key # T-20 on prepaid inquiry Card on page 75) 
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SAFETY ACHIEVEMENTS 


HE International Latex Corpo 

ration of Dover, Del., with an 
average of 2300 employees, com- 
pleted the period from June 26 
through September 30 without a 
disabling injury. The total number 
of manhours for the period was 1,- 
291,648. 


VER a 5-year period The 
> .* Cyanamid Company 
has reduced accident frequency 67 
Stanley F. 
safety 


percent, according to 
the 


director. In 


Spence, company’s 
1951, the company’s 
safety record was 57 percent lower 
than that of the chemical industry 
‘This year the company granted its 
highest Calco 
Chemical Division’s Bound Brook, 


safety award to 
New Jersey plant for operating over 
+t million manhours without a dis 
abling injury. Awards of merit went 
Laboratories Division’s 


Joseph, Mo 


American 


to Lederk 
South St piant and 
North Cyanamid 
ited’s Welland works in Canada. 


Lim 


OST time accidents at Whirl 
Bed Corporation, have been re 
duced by 59 per cent for the first 
six months of 1952 compared with 
the corresponding 1951 period, it 
was announced by Stewart Cooper, 
Safety Director. More than 3,000 
employees are directly affected by 
the company’s safety program 


Through June 30, 1952, lost time 
accidents totaled 28 compared with 
68 for the first six months of 1951. 
The second quarter for this year 
showed a reduction of 52 per cent, 
or 15 lost time accidents as against 
31 such accidents during the same 
three months of 1951. 

The accident frequency rate, a 
safety measurement standard based 
on the number of lost time accidents 
per million man hours worked, also 
showed a sharp reduction during the 
first six months of 1952. A reduction 
of more than 60 per cent for the 
period has been recorded, with the 
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average monthly frequency rate at 
8.78, as compared to an average of 
22.19 per month during the same 
1951 period. 

The accident rate, Cooper re 
ports, appears headed for the lowest 
level in years with the monthly aver- 
age so far this year at 8.78. The 
monthly average was 17.00 for 1951. 
(his much lower accident rate 
is a direct result of an intensive pro- 
gram for improving safety conditions 
and practices, as well as the develop- 
ment of increased safety conscious- 
ness. The intensified program was 
started early in 1951, and has had 
wholehearted cooperation from man 
agement and employees. 


EN Army 

tioned at 
Rochelle, New 
First Army 
honoring them for their care and 


vehicle drivers sta 
Fort Slocum, New 
York have received 
Safe-driving awards, 


caution in driving government 
vehicles during the past year. The 
men were cited for driving 120 
thousand miles without an accident 
both on the post and in the New 


York City area. 


HE Washington Power Com 

pany has received this year’s 
Ebasco gold award for showing the 
greatest reduction in accident fre 
quency befow the electric utility in 
dustry’s national average. The com 
pany has maintained an injury in 
dex almost 8] percent below the 
national average. Runner-up, with a 
better than 76 percent index is last 
year’s winner, the Mississippi Power 
and Light Company. The gold 
award for maintaining an injury in 
dex 84 percent below the national 
average of the construction industry 
went to the F. M. Poston Steam 
Electric Station Or 
ganization. 


Construction 


UNIQUE safety record for the 
light machinery and _ instru- 
ments industry of 11,200,000 man- 
hours worked without a lost-time ac- 








cident has been established by the 
Endicott, New York plant of In 
ternational Business Machines Cor 
poration, W. L. Lewis, vice-presi 
dent has announced. 


HE North Carolina Motor Car 
Tises Association again won the 
national Truck Safety Award for 
highway safety promotion and edu 
cation for 1952. This is the fourth 
year the Tar-Heel group has placed 
above the entire country in the 
nation-wide contest sponsored by 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 


DRIVER | safety that 


recently earned awards for 13 


record 


employees has been announced by 
Ben Hur Products Inc., Los Angeles. 
Their employee relations policy in 
cludes participation in a driver safety 
program sponsored by California 
Truck Rental Co. from whom they 
lease trucks. 


Cut Winter Accidents 


(Continued from page 20) 


to take greater precaution in driving 
during and after snow and sleet 
storms. In this year’s winter safety 
campaign they are being urged to 
drive with increased regard for safety 
requirements. Even experienced 
drivers often don’t realize that stop 
ping distances on packed snow are 
about three times normal without 
chains, and two times normal with 
chains. The common habit of fol 
lowing another car too closely con 
tributes heavily to the toll of dead 
and injured every year. 

Street and highway commissioners 
are also being urged to cooperate in 
using straight rock salt to remove 
snow and ice from streets. Instead 
of merely covering slippery street 
surfaces as abrasives do, rock salt 
makes it possible to maintain safe, 
dry highways free from icy spots and 
snow patches that can throw a car 
into a dangerous skid. Since a truck 
load of rock salt can take care of 
more than five times as much high- 
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way surface as a truck load of ab 
rasives, its use enables the com 


| 


missioner to make more miles of | 


highway safe within a shorter time 
ifter the start of a storm 


National Safety Congress 


Continued from page 12 


gent supervision” makes for a safe 
ship because a competent master is 
able to see trouble spots before they 
cause accidents. 

Sea safety is not confined to a 
program aboard ship, Mr. Iehle said 
Inspections, development of | safe 
working methods, preparation of 
safety literature and cartoons, and 
accident analysis are also carried on 
ISNOTE 

\ safety program in a Coast 
Guard shipyard is like a bolt of cloth 

it has to be vard wide to be of 
value. Capt. Vernon FE. Day, com 
mander of the Third Coast Guard 
district, New York, told the Marine 
Section that the success of the safety 
program in the yard is made possible 
because “it starts at the top and ex 
tends to the very bottom man.” 

“In spite of the increase in expo 
sure (to accidents), due to the in 
flux of additional personnel since 
the start of the Korean war, we have 
put over a program which has 
brought our accident frequency rate 
down from 35.57 last vear to 2.20 
this year,” he said. 

Capt. Day attributed much of the 
success to safety training and 
stressed the importance of repeti 
tion 

“You can repeat your safety mes 
sages so often and in so many wavs 
they just have to soak in,” he said 


Coal Mining 


\ few judiciously placed bolts are 
the answer to cave-in threats in coal 
mines, the Coal Mining Section was 
told by Milton H. Fies, manager of 
coal operations for the Alabama 
Power Co. He disclosed that roof 
fall accidents at one of the firm’s 
mines went from eleven to none 
from 1947 to 1951, following insti 
tution of roof bolting. 
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wear a DUPOR No. 10 


Chemical Cartridge Respirator 





Code “A” Cartridges 
(Soda Lime)— White 
Plastic for light con- 
centrations of inor 
ganic acid gases 


Code “B" Cartridges 
(Activated Charcoal) 
Biack plastic for 
light concentrations ¢ 
of organic chemical 
vapors. 


Code “AB” Cart- 
ridges (Soda Lime 
and Activated Char- 
coal) — Yellow plastic 
for light concentra- 
tions of combined 
inorganic and or- 
ganic gases. 


Unit has DUPOR “controlled-breathing” valves. Double filter 

Sample apertures hold 50cc. capacity chemical cartridges. Soft 
cont rubber face mask gives gas-tight fit on any shape face, as 
well as panorama view with no blind spots. Chemical filters 


S 00 are packed in colored plastic cartridges that will not corrode 
r th like metal ones or crush like paper types. Unit is shipped 
| : 


with code “B" cartridge unless otherwise specified. 


| Extra Cartridges For the best in eye protection get H. S. Cover'’s Gas-Tight, 


70¢ © on Pete Gino ccceccccdédesvovcbvccceseecs $2.00 pp 


H. S. COVER, South Bend, Ind. 


(For details, use Key # T-21 on prepaid card on page 75) 


Under the procedure long bolts of mine accidents occur near the 
are put into holes drilled in the roof. working face, an area unprotected 
his method prevents cracks by ree by permanent support Because 
lieving tension in the rock strata roof bolting takes away no working 
forming the roof. The bolts re- space, he said, it is possible to bring 
place old-fashioned timber props such support up to the working face 
which were difficult to handle and thus cutting accidents im that area 


often settled in the soft clay form While mine explosions are rating 
ing some tunnel floors. national headlines, the No. | killer 

Mr. Fies said that a 1950 survey in coal mines goes unheeded. Ira 
by the United States Bureau of P. Bradley, a Pennsylvania coal min 
Mines showed that more than half ing official, said that To page 55 
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Christmas Rush Adds to 


Stores’ Fire Hazards 


URING the 


shopping rush, store Owners or 


hectic Christmas 
managers may become careless about 
fire hazards. Actually this is the time 
for special fire safety measures, cau 
National Board of 


Underwriters, stores are 


tions the lire 
because 
filled to capacity with customers and 
valuable merchandise. 

NBFU 


take these fire safety precautions: 


advises storekeepers to 


1. Several times a day, dispose of 
cartons and waste materials that ac 
cumulate from unpacking goods. 


2. Clear back 
of such materials each day. 


rooms and cellars 





WITH THIS NEW 


ELECTRO-LOCK 
SAFETY SHIELD 


Another Junkin device that actu- 
ally ENFORCES safety, because 
grinder can't operate until shield 
is in position, Write today for 
our new booklet which gives full 
details of this latest 
protection against 
the dangers of 
grinder operation. 


JUNKIN SAFETY 
APPLIANCE CO., INC. 


101 SOUTH FLOYD ST., 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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3. Allow smoking only under con 
trolled conditions 

4. Keep aisles and exits clear. 

5. Drill store clerks in the use of 
fire extinguishers and other equip 
ment for the control of small fires. 

6. For decoration, use non-flam 
mable or at least slow-burning ma 
terials, and keep them away from 
electric light bulbs 

7. Call in qualified electricians 
for new wiring or extensions; have 
the work inspected. 

8. Check fuses; be sure each one 
is properly sized for the circuit if 
protects. 


Insecticidal Fogging 
Hazards 


UMEROUS explosions and 
N fires originating in thermal in 
secticidal fogging operations have 
been reported. ‘Thermal insecticidal 
fogging is an outgrowth of a World 
War II operation in which smokc 
screen techniques were adapted to 
malarial mosquito control. ‘The pro 
cess consists of spraying a solution 
containing an insecticide such as 
DDT, Toxaphene, Chlordane, etc., 
into a stream of hot air or steam or 
onto a hot surface. ‘The heat, pres 
sure and turbulence transform the 
spray into a billowy aerosol which is 
blown the 
Aerosols are extremely fine 


then into area to be 
treated. 
suspensions of solid or liquid pat 
ticles in air or gas, such as smoke, 
fog or mist. For effective dispersion 
of the insecticide, the particles must 
approximate in size those of fog 
which is between smoke and mist 
Particle size can be controlled ef 


fectively by means of the thermal 


fogging unit. 

Since flammable liquids are often 
used in the thermal fogging, certain 
safety factors must be considered, 
particularly when the process is being 


used for indoor operations, accord 


ing to a recent bulletin of the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Details such as the flash point of the 
carrier liquid, the concentration of 
the solution in the fog, the operat- 
ing temperature of the equipment 
avoiding thermal decomposition of 
carrier) and the presence of sources 
of ignition must all be checked by 
the operator before he begins the 
fogging operation 

Fogging operations may also pres 
ent the hazard of “spray flamma 
bility.” Atomization of high-flash 
point liquids can result in the pro 
atmos 


duction of an oil-enriched 


phere capable of propagating a 
flame similar to combustible solids 
in dust explosions. 


Most of the 
curred because pilot lights were not 


accidents have oc 


extinguished or electrical switches 
were left connected to their power 
source. In one case an operator at 
tempted to vse a home-made form 
ula in which he substituted naphtha 
in place of a high-flash point liquid. 


Safety Rules 


Instructions furnished by the 
manfacturer of the fogging unit 


should be carefully observed and, in 
addition, the following precaution 
ary measures are recommended: 

1. Evacuate all personnel except 
the 
building being treated 


essential operators from the 

2. Only experienced, responsible 
personnel who are thoroughly fami 
liar with operating instructions and 
attendant fire safeguards should be 
permitted to operate the fogging 
unit. 

3. The local fire marshal or fire 
chief should be informed of the fog 
ging operations with full details as to 
location, time, and materials to be 
used. 

4. The use of equipment and in 
secticide formulations listed by Un 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., is rec 
ommended. No oil carrier should 
ever be used in thermal fog genera 
tors that has a flash point lower than 
kerosene; the carrier should have a 
flash point at least 40° higher than 
the surrounding temperature of the 
area being fogged. As a maximum, 
use one gallon of insecticide for 50, 
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cubic feet for indoor fogging 
e gallon of kerosene will render 
) cu. ft. of air explosive; one 
m in 50,000 cu. ft. yields a con 
centration which is well below the 
lower explosive limit of 1.16%.) An 
average eight-room house is approxi 
mately 25,000 cubic feet in volume 
l'og-generating machinery should be 
operated outside of the building 
>. In exterior operations involving 
areas beneath buildings, the same 
safety precautions as required fot 
interior fogging should apply. Ac 
cidental entry of heavy concentrates 
of 
through open windows must not be 


outside fog into basements 


overlooked. 
6. Doors 


blocked 


where this will assist ventilation and 


may be open 


fog dispersion. However, it is im 
portant that doors in fire walls and 
fire partitions, and doors at elevators, 
stairways, and other vertical open 
ings, be kept securely closed. 

7. All fires, open flames, and simi 
lar sources of ignition should be 
eliminated from the space being 
fogged. Shut off main gas control 
valve and determine by visual in 
spection that all pilot lights, fues, 
and any other open flames have been 
extinguished. Gas service should be 
restored only by an authorized gas 
company representative. 

8. All electric power to the build 
ing should be disconnected by open 
ing the main control switch and the 
telephone also disconnected, unless 
fluid 
used with due regard for all other 


nonflammable formulas are 
safety precautions outlined. 

9. The fog should not be blasted 
directly against any combustible ob 
A distance of at 


least ten feet should be provided 


ject or material. 


between the nozzle or hose outlet 
and any interposing surface or ob 
ject. 

10. 
maintained unobstructed. The hos« 
(hot when in use) 
wrapped with asbestos or insulated 


Che nozzle and hose must be 


should be 
by asbestos board where it crosses 
iny combustible material. 

ll. The dryness of the fog should 
always be checked before beginning 
the treatment; 
stances should a wet fog be used un 
less the fog liquid is composed of a 
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For dependable operation of dry 
chemical fire extinguishers under 
all conditions, watertight construc- 
tion is critically important. All 
Ansul 20-B and 30-B Models are 
of water-tight construction. 

Many thousands of these extin- 











EXTINGUISHER EVERY 
TIME HE GOES DOWN. 
HE KNOWS THEY ARE 
WATERTIGHT! 













i ; Me = 
guishers have heen exposed to all 
types of ad:. .e weather condi- 
tions. Yet, to our knowledge there 
has been not one case of faulty 
operation due to entry of water or 
atmospheric moisture. 


SEE PAGE 25 


Advertisement 


nonflammable carricr or listed by 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. as 


suitable for such use. Operations 
should be stopped as soon as the 
building is filled with the prescribed 
quantity of fog 

12. ‘The temperature gauge should 
be read and calibrated at frequent 
intervals, and if the temperature rises 
above normal the equipment should 
be shut down immediately for ad 
justment. Excessive temperatures 
may cause “cracking” of the insecti 
cide fluid into highly flammable 
gases and vapors 

13. Buildings must be thoroughly 
ventilated before permitting re-oc 
cupancy. As an added precaution, 
special fire safety care should be ex- 
ercised for at least 24 hours because 
of the temporary increase in com 
bustibility of structures and mate 
rials wetted by residual oil deposits. 

14. Workers should be protected 
against fume or skin contact with 
any insecticide which may be con 
sidered hazardous. During all indoor 


fogging operations or whenever the 


operator is in a position which will 
the ot 


should wear an organic vapor respi 


allow inhalation vapors, he 


rator approved by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, and wear impervious cloth 
ing where required 

15. Warning placards should be 
posted in the vicinity of the build 
ing being fogged. Danger warnings 


ot 
should be permanently affixed in the 


and essentials safe operation 
form of a metal label in a conspicu 
ous location on the fogging equip 
ment. 

16, Disorderly procedure and un 
sightly appearances are an invitation 
to trouble. In conformance with ree 


ognized safe practices, flammable 


fluids should be kept in approved 
containers and used and stored onlh 


in the minimum amounts required 


for consistent operation. Any spill 
age and dripping condensate should 
immediately be mopped up and 
safely discarded 

17. All equipment hould be 


maintained in the cleanest possible 


Continued on nex j 
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condition and be regularly inspected. 
Manufacturer's instruction manual 
should be consulted frequently. Ei 
ther a foam or a loaded stream fire 
extinguisher should be provided and 
mounted in a location readily a 
cessible to the operator 

Further information on this sub 
ject can be found in N.B.F.U. Re 
search Report No. 9, “Fire and Ex 
plosion Hazards of ‘Thermal Insecti 


cidal Fogging.” 


Decentralized Fire Brigade 


ATON Manufacturing Com 
E vanys Axle Division recently 
revamped its fire brigade organiza 
tion to provide faster and more 
eficient protection for any section 
of its large plant. Captain G. A. 
Morrison and Fire Marshal J. A 
Brady set up an Advisory Board in 
charge of the new program. The 
Board handles all reports of fire 
hazards, suggestions for better fire 
protection, organization of fire train 
ing, the fire safety information pro 
gram for all employees, and over 
secs maintenance of extinguishing 
equipment. 

‘The first act by the Board was to 
enlarge and decentralize the existing 
fire brigade. It was broken down into 
squads, each with a Captain and 
Assistant Chiefs. Each squad was 
assigned to guard the specific section 
of the plant in which its members 
work. ‘This means that during all 
shifts, trained fire-fighting groups 


are immediately available in all 
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sections of the plant. In emergen 
cies, any squad may be called on to 
move to another part of the plant. 


Once 
Assistant Chiefs meet with the 


each month all Captains 
and 
Advisory Board to discuss develop 
ments in fire safety and equipment 
as well as new problems which have 
arisen in the plant since the previous 
meeting. ‘Ihe agenda of each meet 
ing is discussed later by each Cap 
tain with his own squad. In addition, 
he periodically reviews fundamentals 
of fire protection and equipment, 
the proper use of each type of ex 
tinguisher and how it operates, loca 
tions ot sprinkler drain-ofts, and the 
location of gas, water, and oil shut 
off valves. Films and demonstrations 
are also presented 


Kach 


plant, no matter how small, the Ad 


time a fire occurs in the 
visory Board calls a meeting which 
is attended by the Captain and 
members of the squad from plant 
flashed. The 


discussed and 


area in which the fire 


cause of the fire is 


4I39 W. KINZIE ST. 
CHICAGO 24 


FOUNDED for SAVING LIFE, LIMB and SIGHT by 


(1) Providing Safety for Machines, Point of Operation 
Lighting, First ‘Aid and Magnifiers also Eliminating Dust 
. gfeonditions. 


(2) Securing cooperation of Worker in using Safety Guards 


(3) Placing a complete SAFETY program under a MONEY 
BACK guarantee of increased output, sufficient to cover the 


cost annually. 


i. * 
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JOBS THE ORDINARY OR 
O DINA 


Say ‘0 YE 


LE ON 


ARS EX 


COMPLETE OR PARTIAL 
JINUSUAL 


ERIENCE 
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steps worked out to prevent the re 
currence of such a fire 

I'he Board designed an unusual 
display-storage board for portable ex 


Nine of 


them are placed in various sections 


tinguishing equipment 


of the plant, one for each area 


covered by a squad. In addition to a 
crowbar, axe, sprinkler heads, and an 
emergency stretcher, each board 
contains two carbon dioxide port 
two 


two ftoam 


carbon tetrachloride portables, and 


ables, portables, 
two soda acid units. Above each type 
of extinguisher is mounted a plate 
bearing instructions on the type of 
fires for which the extinguisher is 
suitable. Another plate bears the 
plant telephone extension to call in 
case of fire. 

The 
complished in all sections of the 
plant except the Heat Treating De 


decentralization was ac 


partment where the system of hav 


ing 
columns continues 


extinguishers mounted on 


Picture by courtesy of Walter 


Kidde & Co 


Fire Losses Higher 


STIMATED fire losses in the 
United States during September 
amounted to $58,949,000, it was re 
ported by the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters 


\. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general manager, this loss 
represents an 10.4 per 
cent over losses of $53,398,000 re 


According to Lewis 
increase of 


ported for September 1951, and an 
increase of 4.4 per cent over losses 
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of $56,462,000 for last 
(1952). 

Losses for the first nine months 
of 1952 now total $581,739,000, an 
increase of 6.1 per cent over the 


August 


first nine months of 1951, when they 
amounted to $548.475.000. 

These estimated losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow 
ance for uninsured and unreported 


losses 


Safety Treads 


Continued from page 16 
are newspaper press rooms, indus 
trial plants, breweries, etc. (Sec 
Figure 4). Abrasive grains cast into 
the surface of the plates provide the 
safety factor and against 
wear. 


protect 


Another typical use for abrasive 
plates is found where pipe, electri 
cal conduit or drainage trenches cut 
through walking areas of the floor 
The abrasive surface of these trench 
cover plates prevents _ slipping. 
Where desired, frames for the covet 
plates can be made of the same ma 
terial. 

Ramps leading from one floor 
level to another often present a 
slipping problem 
solved by covering them with abra 
sive plates. At the time of con 
struction, costs can be reduced by 
embedding abrasive metal strips, 
approximately 4 inches wide, at fre- 
quent intervals into the concrete 
ramp at the time of pouring. 

\brasive floor plates can be set on 
concrete or other type floors, or used 
with steel supporting members to 
make a structural floor. They are 
made to order in sizes governed by 
foundry limitations and convenience 
in handling during installation 


Thresholds 


I'he use of abrasive surfaced thres 
holds at building entrances has in 
creased greatly over the years. Be 
cause they are slip-resistant, have a 
long life, and can be made in a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes, these 
thresholds cover almost any entrance 
condition. In general, they fall into 
three main classes, each subject to 
considerable variation: (a) the sad 
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to confine the welding operation 
to a given crea 


Ridge Ave. at Green 


WELDING CURTAINS—SALVAGE COVERS 


used to protect machinery, and other 
equipment from water, dust and snow. 





MADE OF CANVAS 


impregnated with Hooper's Fire Chief treatment under their patent 
carries the Underwriters’ Laboratory seal 


A. Smith & Son Inc. 


Established Eighteen Hundred Sixty-Seven 
MANUFACTURERS OF REEVES STRETCHER 
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Philadelphia 23 
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which can be 
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dle type, which is most common; 
(b) the weatherstrip type, which is 
recessed to accommodate a hook 
strip on the door, and (c) the 
weatherstop which the 


greatest variation of sizes and de 


type, in 


signs occurs 


Special Work 


Because of the abrasive grains in 
the surface, these metal treads and 
plates are very difficult to cut with 
All special 


out special equipment. 


work, such as notching ends of 
thresholds to fit around door jambs, 
holes or openings in floor plates and 
fitting of treads around newel posts, 
can best be done by the manufac 
turer, if he is furnished the necessary 
information. ‘The same applies to 
curves, bull-nose returns, mitered 
corners and other forms made neces 
sary by special conditions 

It should not be assumed that 
safety treads alone will prevent all 
accidents on stairways. Several other 
enter into the 


important factors 


problem The angle of ascent of the 


stairway, together with the width of 
the stair, size of the steps, and 
height of the risers, have much to do 


bac h 


must be considered in relation to 


with the safety of any stai 


the amount and type of trafh 
Proper lighting of stairways is a 
very important factor in the preven 
tion of accidents, and the installa 
tion of adequate hand rails has also 
cut down the stair accident rate r 


markably 


Picture Credits: Fig. % from American Ab: 
sive Metals Co.; all other pictures from Wooster 
Products, Ine 


National Safety Congress 


From page 51 fall-ot-roof acci 
dents, which only kill or injure a 
iccount for ScyV 


fatalities as the 


few men at a time 
eral times as man 


more publicized “disaster 


\pproximately 25 per cent of all 
nonfatal injuries are the result of 
roof falls, said Mr. Bradley, who is a 


( \ 
Hlughes & Co. coal mines at Cre 
on, Pa Mr 


gencral superintendent ot 
Bradley iid two 
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human types are responsible for a 
big share of coal mining’s bad safety 
record, ‘I‘hey are: 

The miner who has a devil-may 
care attitude resulting from a feel 
ing that he is in an inferior indus 
try, living in a run-down home in a 
deteriorating mining town 

The top-executive who is giving 
“lip-service” to accident prevention, 
but who is not following through 
with action. 


Ventilation Miracle 


A safety miracle 
mines in West Virginia loaded with 


operation of 
methane gas—was explained to the 
convention. According to C. FE. 
Linkous, director of safety of the 
Island Creek Coal Co. & Associates, 
in the Pocahontas field of West Vit 
ginia, “miners are confronted with 
the highest liberation of gas of any 
area of comparable size in the U. S. 

“Yet through efficient ventila- 
tion,’ Mr. Linkous said, “what 
otherwise would have been untouch- 


able coal seams, averaging 72 inches 





with STANLEY “Flud-Lite” Eyeshields 


Here in the tool crib of a leading manu 
facturer, workers re-sharpen drill bits 
with speed and safety. Stanley ‘‘Flud 
Lite’’ Eyeshields aid vision . . . protect 
grinder operator from flying particles at 
all times. Two window sizes, 4” x 6” No. 
600 and 6” x 10” No. 630——fit all grinders 
and are easily adapted to other machines. 
Ask your dealer or write for literature to: 
Stanley Electric Tools, 427 Myrtle St., 
New Britain, Connecticut. 
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high and covering 6,886 acres, have 
been mined profitably and safely 
since 1924, 

He explained in detail the meth- 
ods of veutilation of a 5,600 ton-a- 
day mine. 

Dust explosions cause many coal 
mine disasters, yet some mining 
companies buy tons of dust each 
week to scatter about their diggings. 
The explanation for this apparent 
paradox was given by E. B. Nelson, 
general superintendent of coal mines 
for the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
division of U. S. Steel Co. He 
pointed out that explosive coal dust 
is diluted and made less hazardous 
when mines are “dusted” with non 
explosive rock dust. 

His company purchases six rail- 
road cars of rock dust each week for 
dusting purposes. Based on current 
production, nine pounds of rock 
dust are being used per ton of ma- 
terial mined, or seventeen pounds 
per ton of usable coal. 


Mine Disaster Causes 


mine accidents, such as 
those at New Orient and Centralia, 
probably resulted from three human 
failures and technological 
change. That was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Donald S. Kingery, chief 
of the haulage section, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Kingery stated that wide- 
spread use of electricity, although 
responsible for great mechanical and 


Tragic 


one 


technological improvements, also is 
a Frankenstein which vastly in- 
creases the hazard of gas ignitions in 
coal mines. 

“The similar and sordid story of 
mine disasters, despite well-known 
preventive measures and intense in- 
terest, are shown by the record to be 
a result of these human failures,” 
Mr. Kingery said: 

1. Failure to recognize that con- 
ditions within one local operation 
are similar to those that contributed 
to disasters in other mines. 
with findings 
recommendations that would 
necessitate changes in ventilation 
and electrical installations. The peo- 
ple responsible are often too willing 
to take a calculated risk. 


2. Disagreement 
and 


3. Routine acceptance of condi 
tions, and the complacent attitude 
that because 
non-gassy, Or 
operated without trouble, they ar 
always immune to explosion. 

Better ventilation, which prevents 


mines are rated as 


because they have 


gasses from forming in sufficient 
amount and carries them away 


quickly, is a key safety measure 

The Bureau of Mines official cited 
these figures in regard to electrical 
sources of gas ignitions in mines: 

For a 20-year period, 1929 to 1948, 
electricity was responsible for 44 per 
cent of known gas ignitions 

In 1949, ele. ‘vic 
equaled all others 

By 1950, electricity was a three 
to-two hazard over all others. 

Last year this ratio had increased 
to three-to-one—making the modern 
Frankenstein, so important in min 
ing progress, also the three-headed 
ogre of coal mine disasters. 

Mr. Kingery listed many modern 
safety methods which could reduce 
the hazards if fully used. 

Rock-dusting in the operating sec- 
tions of coal mines may interfere 
with production, but safe practice 
demands it ‘just the same. S. M. 
Cassidy, president of the Consolida 
tion Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky., de- 
scribed four methods of doing the 
job with minimum production in 
terference. 

If only one or two shifts a day 
are operated, no problem is pre 
sented since the job can be done 
on “off” shifts, he said. But where 
there are three shifts a day, the 
dusting usually has to be done after 
one shift leaves and before the next 
arrives. This arrangement is possible 
because miners are paid from portal 
to portal, leaving the coal faces idle 
from one-half hour to 


ignition sources 


an hour. 


Clean Air for Miners 


City residents may despair of ever 
having cleaner air, but coal miners 
are getting more and more of it. 

L. B. Berger, chief of the health 
branch of the United States Bureau 
of Mines in Pittsburgh, related the 
history and present status of dust 
collectors used in coal mine drilling. 

“The recent introduction of roof 
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bolting for coal mine roof support, 
with its attendant drill-dust prob 
lem, has renewed the interest in the 
dry dust collector. Several have been 
developed for use in connection 


with roof drilling in coal mines,” 
he said. 

He stressed, however, that collec 
tors in themselves do not assure 
dust-free air. 

“Our approval indicates only that 
the equipment can provide adequate 
control of dust if it is properly used 
and maintained,” the health chief 


said, 


Accident Frequency Up 


John W. Pero, production engi 
neer of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
Pocahontas, Va., outlined how the 
accident rate in his company’s coal 


mining operations had been te 
duced. 
Mr. Pero’s firm, which mined 


million tons of coal last 
year through the efforts of 5,000 


some Six 
workers, “like many other operators, 
noted with concern an upturn in 
accident frequency rates during the 
immediate post-war years.” 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines was 
issuing pr aiseworthy reports on good 
compliance with the Federal Mine 
Safety Study showed that 
few, if any, accidents were resulting 
from defective machinery or equip- 
ment, or the lack of safety devices. 
“We had good foremen, but it 
seemed they needed some new tools 
to meet the problem,” Mr. Pero ex- 
plained. 


The company 


Code. 


accepted the Bu- 
reau of Mines accident prevention 
course for mine officials, and asked 
for 20 two-hour intensive sessions for 
all key personnel. The instructors 
went underground with foremen 
and solved hazardous problems right 
on the spot. 

Before the course, the accident 
frequency rate was 89.7. The most 
recent statistics show this has de- 
clined to 36. 

“We do not believe that the 
course was solely responsible for our 
improved position,” Mr. Pero said, 
but he credited it, along with 
“safety-consciousness of workers, 
local union cooperation and more 
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effective action by foremen, 
mount,” 


aS pata 


Wood Products 


Grass roots opinion sampling is 
as important in accident prevention 
as it is in politics. 

That is the opinion of Jack Dun- 
man, safety director for the Mengel 
Co., Louisville, Ky., who told the 
Wood Products Section that draft- 
ing of an effective procedure on 
safety rules requires on-the-job ob- 
servation and analysis. 

“Get out in the plant and find 
out what rules are needed,” he ad 
vised delegates. “Consult with peo- 
ple.” 

The speaker stressed that rules 
alone do not give safety, but must 
become an integral part of operat 
ing procedure. 

“We cannot hope to improve the 
attitude of employees toward safety 
by merely placing a rule book in 
their hands,” he declared. 
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Mr. Dunman asserted that a 


degree of acceptance of 
safety rules is made possible when 
supervisory personnel aid in drawing 
up regulations and are trained in 
their application. 

Safety isn't through 
slogans, lectures, posters or policing. 
It has to be built in, according to 
a Kansas City engineer 

Charles R. Eskey, chief engineer 
for T. H. Mastin & Co., said that 
two of the three traditioual “E's” 
education and enforce 


achieved 


of safety, 


ment, by themselves are ineffective 


devices in creating safe working 
conditions, Greater attention should 
be given, he said, to the third “E’ 
engineering. 
Safety engineers are 
being impractical, Mr. Zeskey said, 


accused of 


and admitted it is his belief there is 
truth in the because engi 
neers ate spending too much time in 


charge 


educ n and enforcement and not 


enough in their own field. If a man 
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strains his back lifting, for example, 
the engineering way is to dey t 
system in which the object does no: 
have to be lifted. 

Kickbacks in the liquor industry 
came up for discussion at the Wood 
Products Section, but the kind of 
kickback ee 


Childress, personnel manager of the 


which concerned 
cooperage division, National Distill 
Memphis, 
was the kickback of a rip- 
saw making staves for whiskey bar- 


ers Products Corp., 


‘T'enn., 


rels, 

The tendency of a saw to throw 
the wood back at the operator, caus 
ing injury, was one of the hazards 
he discussed in describing proper 
saw guards. 


"Man Failure’ 


Almost 85 of all acci 
dents are due to “man failure,” a 
cording to V. I, Calkin, plant safety 
engineer of the American Seating 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


that 


per cent 


He said 


and women should be 
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“Picwic Fork Liet Ropeo” 


Fork Truck Driver Contest 


HE emphasis on precision driv 

ing of fork trucks in industry 

has developed to a point where more 
and more companies feature annual 
to their 
Monsanto Chemical Com 


contests determine best 
driver. 
pany’s Rubber Service Division at 
Nitro, W. Va., sponsored such a 
competition at a recent plant picnic. 

These contests are popularly 
called “rodeo,” but the term is mis 
leading as “cowboy-ing” is con 
spicuously absent. At the Monsanto 
picnic, judges awarded points for 
compliance with safety rules and 
directions. Drivers were required to 
pass up unsafe loads and were judged 


in part on their ability to recognize 


taught to work with the hazards 
known to exist as soon as they start 
the 
should be continued. 


a job—and training process 


“No one wants to get hurt,” Mr. 
Calkin said, “but unless all hazards 
are known, and safety methods un 
derstood, accidents will continue to 
happen.” 

Safety not only 


education pays 


18°62 


such loads. 

An obstacle course was laid out to 
test actual driving ability. Fach man 
truck 
through the narrow, winding aisles 
At one 
driver Was required to pick up d 


was timed as he drove his 


of the course. station, the 
metal drum, turn it upright and 
place it on a pallet, and then place 
the pallet within six inches of the 
finish line. 

‘Iwo Monsanto drivers, Paul Mc 
Burford, 
through 


tied 
the 


judges de 


Clanahan and Cecil 


twice on two trips 
course. Accordingly, the 
clared them co-champions. Prizes 


were provided by Material Handling 


Inc., of Pittsburgh, dealer in the 
area for industrial trucks 
Picture by courtesy of Clark FI juipment Co 


dividends in the plant, both to in 
dustry and labor, but it carries over 
into homes and the highways, he 
said. 

Although 95 percent of the na 
tion’s lumber reserve is now west 
of the Rocky Mountains, the in 
dustry is not doomed in other parts 
of the country. 


That is the opinion of John A. 
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Dickinson, of the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
However, production in all areas ex- 
cept the West Coast will be very 
limited, unless “tree farming” is un- 
dertaken on a much 
than at present, Mr. 
warned. 

He described the technological 
changes that have taken place in the 
industry and the revisions in the 
Logging and Sawmill Code that will 
be necessary if safety of operation 


scale 
Dickinson 


wide! 


is to keep pace with modern meth- 
ods. 

“Top sergeants” determine safety 
discipline in one of the nation’s top 
furniture factories, and the military- 
like system works very well, accord- 
ing to Roy E. Johnson, personnel 
supervisor and safety chairman of 
the Kankakee, Ill, plants of 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 

“We have given our foremen the 
full responsibility for safety. He is 
to see that every employee is thor 
oughly instructed in all safe methods 
pertaining to his job. ‘The worker is 
cautioned on all hazards. If he dis 
regards regulations, he is given a 
written reprimand,’ Mr. Johnson 
said, 

A second offense draws another 
written reprimand from the “top 
kick” and means a week’s suspen 
sion from work. A third unsafe act 
or safety violation means two weeks 
off, or job demotion. And a fourth 
offense generally means discharge. 

“Management has a challenging 
opportunity to keep our people from 
getting hurt, but it is also the re 
sponsibility of the worker tu cooper 
fully. 
cipline insures this,” 


Fair and impartial dis 


Mr 


ate 
Johnson 


said. 


Printing & Publishing 


Labor shortages and rapid tech 
nological advances are giving the 
printing industry its biggest safety 
headaches, Arthur 
Shadlen, plant superintendent for 


according to 


the Regensteiner Corp., Chicago. 
Addressing the Printing and Pub 
lishing section of the Congress, Mr. 
Shadlen that 
conditions safety too often is rele 
gated to a secondary position. 


asserted under such 
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AIR BLAST VALVES 
Pieces forced out safely by air 
Biank parts weighing up 
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Pres-Vac SAFETY FEEDERS 
Blanks fed from a safe 
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“There is too little time to train 
and indoctrinate properly the people 
who are working on the high-speed 
press equipment of today,” he said. 

Twe concepts point the way in 
handling press-room personnel, Mr 
Shadlen The employee 
must be impressed with the sincere 


declared. 


concern of management on safety 
matters. Every employee must feel 
he has a part in and belongs to the 
safety movement. 

Not all injuries in printing and 
publishing are the result of publish 
ing things that make people mad, a 
Racine, Wis., publisher told the 
Printing and Publishing Section of 
the Congress. As a matter of fact, 
Gilbert Hoffman, of the Western 
Printing and Litho Co., didn’t even 
mention reaction of indignant read 
ers. He spoke entirely of better ways 
for preventing unnecessary accidents 
and injuries to workers in the na 
tion’s printing plants. Mr. Hoffman 
also carried a few coals to Newcastle 
He told of 
extensive safety publicity and edu 


beneficial results from 


cational campaigns—carried on in 
house organs, bulletins and booklets 
printed by the printers for the 


benefit of themselves. 


Good Business—Safety 


\ good safety program may be the 
difference between red or black ink 
on the ledger, A. E. Murphy, execu 
tive director of the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America, advised 
the Printing and Publishing section 


His 


safety to 


association, he said, is selling 


management by showing 
humanitarianism 
that 


safety im 


that it is not only 
but good business. Stressing 


everyone gains through 
printing, the speaker asserted that 
money but 


than off 


safety programs cost 


that resulting savings more 
set costs 

He warned that many supervisor 
atety often 


gesting unsafe pra tices to get a job 


are not sold on 


sug 


dom lo correct this the associa 
tion offers materials and bulletin 
md suggests meetings to make 
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establishment of a safety 
easy. 


Safety pays real dividends in dol 


program 


lars and cents as well as in human 
values was also the contention of 
Arthur N. Knol, vice-president of 
the W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chi 
cago. 

“Safety in printing is everyone's 
gain,’ he ago, 
with million man-hours worked, we 


said. ‘““l'en years 
paid out workmen’s compensation 
claims of $25,468. Last year, with 
almost 2 million more man-hours of 


work, our claims were just $7,578 


Electricity - 


T. G. Isel, equipment engineer 
for the Pullman Co., Chicago, de 
scribed the facts 
human body. 
electrical facts 


“shocking” 


on 


electricity and the 
He listed four basic 
important to safety: 

1, Low voltage direct current is 


not as dangerous as the same voltage 
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The 1952 Pennsylvania state bituminous first-aid contest goes to a seven-man 
team from National No. 3 Mine of the United States Steel Company. The men are 
shown receiving the trophy for first place from C. M. Donahue, manager, mining 
department, Mine Safety Appliances Company, which contributed the trophy. 

Team members in front row, left to right, are Nick Heirendt, Rudy Renko, J. 
Jay St. Clair, M. J. Wilkins; in back row, left to right, are Peter Linden, J. Ray 
St. Clair, team captain, and Joseph Stutts. 

Second-place winner was the team from Robena Slope Mine, United States 
Steel Company; third, Allison No. 9 mine, Hillman Coal and Coke Company; 
fourth, Montour No. 10 mine, Pittsburgh Coal Company. Cash and other prizes 


went to top four teams. 





in alternating current. 

2. Electrocutions are not always 
due to high voltaze shocks. As little 
as 46 volts, A. C., have been known 
death. 


3. The human 


to cause 
body is most af 


fected by alternating current with a 


frequency between 15 and 150 
cycles. Almost all industrial and 
home voltages are 60 cycles. 

4. Because wet skin can be 100 


times less resistant than dry skin, 
wet clothing, floors, hands or other 
conditions can create much more 
danger. 

elec 


trical switches which permit robot 


A new “switch” on safety 


or nearly-automatic operation of 
American industries—was described 
by Arthur L. Riche, vice-president, 
Micro division, Minneapolis-Honey 
well Regulator Co., Freeport, Ill. He 
told the Electrical Hazards Section 
that an infinite variety of electrical 
switches are now doing many things 
and 
doing them faster, more efficiently 
and more safely 


that man once did manually 


Use of spec ialized 
electrical switches not only speeds 
automatic and semi-automatic op- 
erations, he said, but can prevent 
damage to equipment and reduce 
operator fatigue 


many human hazards. 


thus overcoming 


Mr. Riche admitted that man still 
must do the thinking and directing, 
but said that many machines and 
technological processes are becom 
ing less and less dependent on 
routine human operation. 

Mr. Riche explained that the 
limit switch stops motion or gives a 
signal when something moves to a 
certain place. It keeps machines 
from damaging themselves, without 
a human being near. 

“Some switches ‘feel’ the position 
of a machine part, or sense the read 
ing of a pressure gauge or a tempera 
ture-measuring device more ac 
curately than can be done by human 
eye. They respond more quickly and 
accurately than human hands, and 
they don’t forget. Neither are they 
confused about what to do next,” 
he said. 


Automotive 


A 5-year old program to raise 
safety standards in machine 
and machines used by the auto 
motive industry was lauded by a 
Ford Motor Co. engineer. Launched 
as the “Joint Industry Conference” 
in 1948, the program has proven it 
self highly worthwhile, according 
to D. P. Morrell, Detroit. 


tools 
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Mr. Morrell told the Automotive 
and Machine Shop Section: “Ma 
chinery and equipment is not, in 
most instances, being manufactured 
to be as safe, as easily maintained 
or protected from contamination as 
was possible. Now with emphasis 
toward fully automatic machinery, 
this becomes even more vital. This 
program of J.I.C. discourages bad 
practices in industry and encourages 
good practices.” 


Behind J.1.C. Standards 


“Safety to personnel was definitely 
one of the prime motives behind the 
development of the J.I.C. stand- 
ards,” said John D. Dakin, plant en- 
gineer for the Oldsmobile division 
of General Motors Corp. to the 
Automotive and Machine Shop Sec- 
tion. 

He added that those involved in 
setting up the standards “felt very 
keenly their responsibility to pro- 
duce the best, most workable 
standards possible. J.1.C. standards 
can and do promote safety to per- 
sonnel, continuity of production 
and long life of equipment.” 

Rolly L. Wilhite, production en- 
gineering section director of General 
Motors Corp., also praised the Joint 
Industry Committee. He said it is 
licking machine tool safety hazards 
—dangers that arise from ignorance 
by builders of the problems of users, 
and explained that it drafted 
standards worked out in cooperation 
with machine too] makers. 

The committee also published a 
safety interpretations manual to help 
the tool builders follow the code, 
he continued. 

The standards, he added, were 
drawn up to cut loss of production 
and high maintenance costs result- 
ing from accidents to operators and 
equipment installers and _ servicers. 

Chain lift accidents may be in- 
frequent, but when they happen, 
they usually are spectacular—and 
serious. For that reason inspection 
and maintenance of chain hoist 
equipment should not be over 
looked, Jesse Hogans, safety director 
for the Fairbanks-Morse Co., Beloit, 
Wis., today warned the Automotive 
and Machine Shop Section. 
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REMEMBER it's the show for presi- 
dents, vice presidents, general manag- 
ers, plant managers, plant engineers 
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maintain the plant equipment and ser- 
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“Fatal 
than the 
fails and a load drops,” he said, re 
porting that his firm follows a check 
ing procedure in the procurement, 
inspection 
chain lifting devices. The procedure 
specifies the tests and checks which 


injuries are the rule rather 
exception when a chain 


and maintenance of 


must be made before equipment is 
used in production. In addition to 
these safeguards, the firm stresses 
safe use of hoisting equipment. At 
present, a standard practice publica 
tion on equipment usage is being 
developed, he added 


Fact vs. Emotion 


One good emotional appeal is 
worth thousands of facts and figures 
when it comes to making workers 
safety conscious was the tip given to 
the Congress by C. G. Roush, man 
ager of the Kansas City, Mo., branch 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

“Your approach and presentation 
of all safety programs should show 
enthusiasm and be directed to the 
emotion of the worker,” he said 
“A story simply based on statistics 


of lost time, deaths, or injury will 


not be sufficiently convincing.” 


Because safety is 90 percent 
human factors, he declared, safety 
engineers should achieve greater 


skill handling them than the 10 per 
cent non-human factors. At present, 
he charged, the engineers are more 
proficient handling the latter. Urg 
ing the safety engineers to look upon 
their job as a “crusade,” Mr, Roush 
advised them to give their calling 
more prestige through setting up a 
registration system similar to the 
medical profession's M.D. and the 
legal profession’s L.L.D. Registra 
tion would provide safety engineers 
with a “trade-mark” by which they 
could “sell” their skills, he pointed 


out 
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Industrial Health Problems 
Discussed At National Safety Congress 


HE recurring theme of speakers before the indus 

trial health and nursing sections of the National 
Safety Congress was concern with people. Safety pro 
grams, new safety devices and techniques, and prepara 
tion for retirement were all advanced as aids to em 
ployee health. 

“A good health and safety program isn’t a cold, in 
animate plan on paper,” said Dr. C. F. Shook, medical 
director of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. “Tt 
is a live, active project involving thinking, planning and 
not of machines but of people.” 
nurses to 


acting 

The Ohio doctor advised 
“building a working team of people who are interested 
not only in their company and work, but their own 
health and safety as well. Sometimes what the ill or 
injured employee needs most is a friendly smile, a kind 
and sympathetic word and a helping hand.” 

Dr. R. B. Robson, medical director for 
Motors of Canada, Windsor, Ont., discussed the prob 
lem of making old age and retirement a time of happi 
ness instead of dejection and frustration. 

“Since time immemorial, man has sought the elixir 
of life, believing that the key to happiness lay in the 
ability to stretch one’s time on earth. Now we know that 
longevity—far from being the key to happiness—has 
yielded nothing but disillusionment, worry and distress, 
in many instances,” he said. 

“We see shaping up before us a vast human problem 
created by the fact that people are living longer. It is 
enlarged by the increasing shift of population from rural 
to urban areas. It is magnified by the mounting tendency 
in industry and business towards compulsory retirement 


strive toward 


General 


of employees at age 65.” 

To prepare employees during their later years of 
maturity for the coming periods of senescence and senil 
ity, Dr. Robson continued “we must foster an inde 
pendence of thinking and planning to mitigate the 
frustrations of the change-over period from active daily 


62 


work life to a post-daily work life.” 

In classes now conducted by Motors of 
Canada for older employees and their wives, it has been 
found that the problem is not predominantly financial, 
as might be expected. Basic essentials are good health, 
something to do, some place to live, and someone who 


General 


CaTes. 

Of these, according to Dr. Robson, “something to 
do,” whether it means reviving an old interest or hobby 
or finding new work, is perhaps most vital. 

Joseph E. Nichols, safety director for the Reynolds 
Metals Co., Richmond, Va., suggested that faulty vision 
causes more accidents than safety directors at present 
realize. 

He said a “sight conservation” program at his firm 
not only cut accidents, but raised employee morale, re 
duced spoilage and cut down rejected shipments. Such 
a program, he added, should be carried out at the time 
of hiring, in determining job placement and in periodic 
examinations of employee vision. 

“A program of eyesight conservation should be one 
of the parts of an overall policy of boosting the efficiency 
and production of industrial plants today,” Mr. Nichols 
emphasized. “From my experience with such programs, 
I believe that they present one of the greatest of all 
potential areas in which industry still has an opportunity 
to do a great service to itself as well as its employees.” 


Solvent Labels 


Allen D. Brandt, chief industrial hygiene engineer 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., pointed 
out that the non-descriptive trade names under which 
many industrial solvents are marketed tend to conceal 
dangerous ingredients. 

“The names are frequently designed to be ‘catchy’ or 
to indicate the nature of the work for which the solvents 
are intended rather than to indicate the nature of the 
contents,” he said. “This poses a serious problem to the 
medical and safety department personnel and possibly 
to the purchasing agent since there is no logical way of 
deciding how harmful the solvent is or what precautions 
must be observed in its use.” 
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BRECK pH7 PROTECTIVE CREAM 


Breck pH7 Protective Cream helps prevent industrial dermatitis. It forms a pro- 
tective film that prevents irritants such as lubricating oils, greases, cutting com 
pounds, aromatic and hydrocarbon solvents, iron dust, rubber dust and paint 
from becoming embedded in the skin. After work, Breck pH7 Protective Cream 
is easily removed with Breck Hand Cleaner or mild soap and water, making harsh 


or gritty cleansers unnecessary. A handy dispenser top makes application easy. 


A Breck Industrial Preparations Booklet e will be forwarded to you upon request 
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FEATURE 






This is the third of three 
feature articles on Dust & 
Fume Control. The first 


. 
two articles, dealing with 
electroplating fumes and 
vacuum equipment, ap- 
peared respectively in the 


October & November issues 


of SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
& PRODUCTION 


Portable ventilating units are versatile: they can 
be used to introduce fresh air into confined spaces or 
to remove welding and other fumes from the working area. 


HERE a permanent ventilating system is not 

feasible, the problem of removing fumes from 
localized welding operations and ventilating confined 
areas becomes important to both safety and production 
Welding fumes not only can be harmful to the welder 
but may also reduce his productivity unless properly 
removed from his iromediate area. 

There are no set rules for the volume or velocity of 
air needed to cover specific welding operations. How 
ever, it is generally agreed 250 CFM will suffice for 54> 
inch steel electrodes; but up to 1,500 CFM are required 
for ¥% inch steel electrodes, or for welding galvanized 
plate. Air volume is not the sole consideration. Ai 
velocities of 3,000 to 4,000 f.p.m. are equally important. 
Using 3- or 4-inch suction hose, the hose inlet should be 
within 6 to 8 inches of the welding rod when welding 
is done in a confined area, such as the interior of small 
drums, tanks, etc., where outside air currents do not in 
fluence air movement. 

Welding operations in an open shop, where there may 





Fig. 2. Diagram shows fumes discharging through vent tube. 
Note fumes closest to floor of tank are removed swiftly 


Fig. 3. Ventilator will make a cable manhole safe for workmen 
to enter in a few minutes. The fresh air delivered by the 
ventilator quickly expels sewer gas and any other fumes. 


Fig. 4. Ventilator cooling furnace makes work inside safe 
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Control 


By ERNEST KUNDIG 


Coppus Engineering Corp. 
Worcester, Mass. 


be influencing air currents, need exhausters handling 
volumes of 1,000 to 1,500 CFM at velocities up to 
4,000 f.p.m., irrespective of the size of electrodes used. 
(See Fig. 1) Such volumes and velocities will overcome 
cross air currents and prevent fumes from spreading. 
Eight-inch diameter ventilating hose is desirable when 
handling these larger volumes. The ventilating unit 
motor can then be kept to a maximum of ¥2 HP, so 
the unit may be conveniently operated from a lighting 
circuit and be light enough to be readily moved by 
one man. 

Placing the ventilator is important. If welding is done 
inside a large vessel with an opening at the top only, it 
is well to locate the ventilator or suction hose inlet at 
the bottom. Welding fumes which are heavier than 
air, tend to settle to the bottom where they can readily 
be collected and discharged to the outside. The in 
coming fresh air also helps to force the fumes to the 
bottom and good ventilation is provided inside the 
entire vessel. (See Fig. 2). If welding is done inside a 
large cylindrical drum horizontal, with both sides open, 
the ventilator should be placed ahead of the welder. 
A unit with adequate capacity creates a definite air cur 
rent in one direction, moving the fumes away from the 
welder. Ventilators with multiple-suction hose lines can 
be used if two or more welders are served simul 
taneously. This keeps the cost of the equipment to a 
minimum. There are, however, disadvantages to mul 
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Fig. |. Ventilator discharging welding fumes from compartment in a naval vessel 
under construction. 


The large volume of air means fumes are expelled quickly 


tiple hose lines. Unless the lines have the same diameter 
and length, an unequal amount of air will flow through 
them, and one welder may not get enough ventilation 
Exhausters, not air injectors, are recommended when 
ever welding fumes are involved. Never blow air at high 


velocity onto a welding rod 


Confined Space Ventilation 


A different situation exists in the general ventilation 
of confined areas. 

There is hardly a plant in which men are not o 
casionally compelled to work inside a restricted place 
This may occur in the cleaning, repairing or inspecting 
of boiler interiors, vats, drums, reactors, tank cars, un 
derground manholes, pipe galleries or in hundreds of 
other problems. 

Ventilation in these jobs is essential not only for 
See Figs. 3 & 4) 


sewer gases; a 


comfort but also for health and safety 


Underground manholes may contain 





For detailed descriptions of atmosphere 
control equipment, see pages 400-419 of 
the 1952-53 edition of "Best's Safety & 


Maintenance Directory” 
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Fig. 5. With a few accessories, the ventilator will deliver a 
large volume of air into a tank car, driving out fumes or 
stagnant air, so men can work inside in safety and comfort. 


cable manhole may hold smoke from a fire, Vats, re- 
actors or other vessels, including tank cars, may contain 
harmful fumes. All should be thoroughly ventilated 
before men enter them. 

To ventilate any confined space effectively, unless 
fumes heavier than air, such as welding fumes are pres 
ent, it is much better to inject fresh air at high velocity 
than to exhaust. ‘Theoretically, the same effect could be 
achieved by exhausting, or supplying fresh air, since 
every cubic foot of air or fumes withdrawn permits an 
equal amount of fresh air to enter the space. However, 
the danger exists that fresh air entering a confined space 
may be immediately drawn to the suction inlet of the 
exhauster, leaving a good portion of the area without 
ventilation. 

Injection of fresh air at high velocity into a confined 
area, a whirling action, stirring the fumes 
thoroughly and forcing them outside, thoroughly ven 
tilating the entire area. 

For most such localized ventilation, 1,000 to 1,500 
CFM is adequate. If a large area is involved, the ven 
tilator should operate long enough to assure several 
complete air changes and make certain all fumes are 
removed before a man enters. Thereafter, enough fresh 
air will be supplied to make working conditions com 
fortable and safe. ‘To obtain complete removal of the 
fumes, air should be injected at velocities of 3,000 to 
4,000 f.p.m., depending on the cubic contents of the 
vessel and the volume of air delivered by the ventilator. 


begins 


Portable Equipment 


A ventilator, to be practicable for these services, 
should be readily portable. Ventilating tubing is re 
quired in most instances, to lead the air into the con 
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fined places. If possible, the tubing to be used with a 
portable ventilator should be no larger than 8 inches in 
diameter, so it may be led through small openings and 
still leave room for fumes and stagnant air to leave 
through the same opening. If at all possible, the ventila 
ting tubing should be of light or, still better, collapsible 
material so a man inside the confined space may leave 
easily by removing or collapsing the ventilating hose. 


Tank cars may require additional equipment to bring 
sufficient air to the inside. Generally, only the opening 
in the dome of a tank car provides enough area to in 
troduce sufficient air economically. To bring air from 
a ventilator on the ground through the dome, a metal 
elbow should be inserted into the ventilating tubing. 
This removes unnecessary restriction at the point where 
tubing is led into the car. ‘To divert the air towards 
both ends of the tank car, there should be an air dis 
tributor at the end of the tubing. (See Fig. 5) ‘The 
opening in the distributor should have an area that 
assures an air velocity of about 2500 f.p.m. In this way 
fresh air will certainly reach the ends of the car and 
clean the entire interior of all fumes. Approximately 
1200 CFM delivered inside a tank car will assure the 


desired results 


In instances in which obnoxious fumes must be re 
moved from a confined area, it is necessary to use an 
exhauster with suction and discharge tubing to lead 








Fig. 7. Ges-engine driven ventilator forces air into manhole. 
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the fumes outside the room or building. Most ventila 
tors are available with a suction adapter so they may 
See Fig. 6 
When highly flammable gases are handled or a ven 


be used as ventilators as well as exhausters. 


tilator is used where explosive fumes are present, the 
ventilator must be equipped with electric motors and 
electric switches approved by the Underwriters’ Labora 
tories for such service. Otherwise, the unit should be 
compressed-air or steam-turbine driven. For use in loca 
tions where no electric current is available, gasoline 
engine driven ventilators are available. (See Fig. 7 
Always be sure a confined area is safe for a man to 
enter, by providing proper ventilation. It can save a 


life 


Pictures by courtesy of Coppus Engineering Corp 


Solvent Vapors Burned in Stacks 


solvent Pennsylvania manufacturer in 


—" ELIMINATE an air pollution nuisance from 


vapors, a 


stalled catalysts in the stacks which vented the vapors | 
from drying ovens. According to the plant manager, | 


the catalytic burning of the vapors not only eliminated 
all solvent odors but also furnished enough heat to 
supply the ovens and part of the plant. Plant officials 
estimate the installation will pay for itself in six months 
because of reduced fuel costs and that they will be 
able to increase production more than 40 percent be 
cause of the available heat from the catalytic chambers. 

The company produces enamel paint coatings on 
metal strip in a continuous process. ‘These coatings are 
applied by dipping a loop of a continuously moving 
strip in a bath of enamel paint, thinned with the proper 
solvent, which has commercial xylol as its principal con 
stituent. The wet strip is air-dried with forced hot air 
in enclosed ovens. The excess effluent from this drying 
process was originally vented through a stack into the 
atmosphere. 

To eliminate or appreciably reduce the amount of 
solvent which was polluting the atmosphere around the 


plant and in the community, the plant manager had | 


been experimenting for several months with different 
catalysts which would result in complete combustion 
of the vapors. He finally had batteries of the catalytic 
units, each one being a 52-inch long assembly of spe 
cially coated porcelain rods, installed in each of the 
stacks venting vapors from the enamel solvents in four 
drying ovens. 

The ovens were previously heated by gas at an average 
monthly cost of $3,000. After the catalysts were in 


stalled, the plant saved 90 percent of the gas costs. The | 


complete catalyst was installed by the company’s em 
ployees and cost $16,000, of which $13,000 was for tne 
catalytic units. 

Tests made by Pennsylvania’s Bureau of Industrial 
Hygiene after the installation was made showed that no 
concentrations of solvent vapors could be detected either 
at the stacks or in various locations in the neighborhood. 
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Jobs for the Disabled 


Hk. tightness of the labor market has made it 
‘Pies evident that handicapped workers can 
be helped to play an important part in the national 
industrial life. Laws have been passed which remove 
the restrictions previously placed upon employees in 
jured a second time. While such legislation is not 
yet generally accepted and enacted, a good start has 
been made. The initial impetus for such laws grew out 
of the desire and even necessity of providing equal 
opportunities for employment to men injured in World 
Wars I and II. 

Some important statistical data relating to the em 
ployability and reliability of disabled workers have been 
Findings of many studies indicated that, 
when offered work for which they are individually best 


compiled. 


equipped, handicapped people make good workers. 

A two-year study by the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the Veteran’s Administration of 11 thousand handi- 
capped and 18 thousand matched non-handicapped 
workers showed: (1) days lost per 100 scheduled work 
days were 3.8 for handicapped and 3.4 for non-handi 
capped workers, Absentee rates were practically the 
same when the reasons for absence were considered. 
(2) 3.6 percent of the handicapped and 2.6 percent of 
the non-handicapped workers had voluntarily quit their 
jobs. (3) The disabling injury frequency rate per mil- 
lion exposure-hours was 8.9 for handicapped and 9.5 
for non-handicapped workers. The handicapped had 
somewhat better production records than the non-handi 
capped. Awareness of their handicap often makes per- 
sons with physical defects more conscientious about 
their work. All these facts point to the desirability of 
giving selected handicapped workers a chance for em- 
ployment. Everybody stands to gain. 


Industrial Hygiene and Government 


T THE meeting of the American Public Health 
Association held in Cleveland in October, indus 
trial hygicue and the place of government in the field 
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were considered, Protecting the health of the gainfully 
employed includes not only industrial hygiene and the 
evaluation and control of occupational factors affecting 
workers’ health; but also care of worker disabilities oc 
curring on the job and, through provision of modern 
health services, giving the individual worker maximum 
opportunity to achieve his optimum state of personal 
health. The assurance of a safe and healthful working 
environment involves not only management's aware 
ness of harmful situations and the provision of correct 
and effective protection, but also the acceptance 
and use of this protection by workmen 
employment of industrial hygiene personnel, manag« 
ment is contributing significantly to the preservation of 
health. 

The occupational health and safety activities proper 
to government, whether federal, state or local, are thos« 
of prevention, protection and promotion of the greatest 
optimal health and safety of the employed commu 
nity. Industrial hygiene, wherever practiced, implies 
participation of personnel capable of giving professional 
appraisal of the seriousness of any environmental health 
problem. It is important that the industrial hygiene 
department or division in government, upon finding a 
health hazard, should be able to obtain correction by 
agreement with management. Failure to correct within 
a reasonable time necessitates correction enforced by 
the official agency, usually state or local. The safety 
inspector, the industrial hygienist, the industrial physi 
cian, nurse, nutritionist etc. must work closely together 
if the best interests of all are to be served. Industrial 
health is not a monopoly of any single profession. 


Through the 


Health Programs 


HE intrinsic value of health programs in industry 

is worth repeated mention, for there are many 
sceptics of the value of expenditures for such service. 
It has often been pointed out that health programs 
are good business. A healthy worker is a happy and 
efficient worker, producing better quality products. 
Cutting down absenteeism lessens the idle hours of 
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expensive machinery, makes possible the filling of orders 
on time and reduces the need to hire and train new 
workers. ‘The provision of in-plant health services tends 
to improve employee morale, reduce labor turnover and 
increase productivity. Sickness-absenteeism accounts for 
an estimated loss each year of 400 to 500 million man 
days from industry. This loss is equivalent to about 
2,000,000 workers not working for an entire year. The 
loss in production when key employees are absent from 
work is clearly evident. One estimate places the loss 
of wages through temporary disability at nearly 5 billion 
dollars, with a corresponding loss in production. The 
indirect cost of absenteeism is estimated to be more 
than 4 or 5 times the direct cost. 

Less than 10 percent of sickness-absenteeism is caused 
by occupational illness and injury. The remaining 90 
percent is due to non-occupational causes. Over one 
half of the absences and over one-third of the days lost 
are due to respiratory diseases, the seriousness of which 
can often be checked by access to prompt medical ad 
vice, which can be provided by a plant medical depart- 
ment. ‘The next largest absence-loss is caused by diges 
tive disorders, many of them preventable. 

Perhaps most industrial nurses are well-informed 
about these facts relating to the need for industrial 
medical departments. However, some companies ques 
tion whether it pays to set up such services, and whether 
those now functioning pay their way, especially since 
they do not add to production. Industrial nurses should 
know the facts about the sickness-absentee problem and 
be able to explain how medical departments help solve 
if. 


The Older Worker 


pee medical director of an outstanding industrial 
concern, with thousands of employees in produc 
tion, transportation and administration, has composed 
an interesting letter to a health journal about retiring 


workers before the age of 65. He points out that, while 


it sounds fine to say that most old people can be assimi 
lated into an industrial organization, there are specific 
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problems that have to be faced 

Kirst, many employees are unable, for medical rea 
sons, to work till they are 65 
for testing 


If objective measures 
not only medical factors but also job per 
formance, etc..—are devised and used, a much higher 
percentage of persons between 50 and 65 years of age 
are going to be retired than are retired at the present 
time. During 1951 approximately | percent of all male 
employees of this large concern were retired prema 
Of those between 60 and 
The sick 


ness-absenteeism of these older workers represents a 


turely for medical reasons. 
65 years, 2.5 percent were similarly retired 


greater cost for the company. Not only do they receive 
on the average a higher pay, but they also lose a dis 
to 60 


year-old employees made up 21.2 percent of the em 


proportionate number of days. ‘Thus, while 50 
ployee population in this company in 1951, they were 
responsible for 29.5 percent of the total lost days 
Males 60 to 65 years of age made up 5.6 per cent of 
the total employee group and lost 13.2 percent of the 
total sickness days. , 

The average worker can rarely stand the shock of 
demotion in status, rating and pay if an attempt is 
made to place him where his residual abilities indicate 
he belongs. He does not want to accept pay ordinarily 
given for lesser responsibilities. Very few industries are 
so organized that they can adequately place such ailing 
All of this raises 


for industries in which there is a shortage of manpower 


or below pat workers many questions 


which tends to raise the average age of workers 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws in 1951 


ORKMEN’S compensation was extended in 17 
WW states in 1951. ‘These enactments included a 
Nevada amendment making the law of the state appl 
cable to employers having two or more employees in 
stead of three or more; a Washington act extending 
coverage to certain maintenance and service employces 
and acts in Colorado, Massachusetts and Michigan ex 
tending coverage to include certain public officials, Ore 
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gon employers engaged in operating aircraft for hire may 
now clect to be covered under the Workmen’s Com 
pensation law of that state if they have fixed places of 
business there. In Maryland coverage was extended to 
include a considerable number of additional employees 
not previously covered, including laborers, janitors, res 
taurant workers, bill collectors, and garage employees 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania added firemen to 
their workmen’s compensation coverage. Wyoming 
amended its law to provide for coverage of officers of a 
corporation after notice of such intent is filed by the 
corporation 

I'wenty-nine states increased workmen's compensa 
tion benefits. Maximum weekly benefits for total dis 
ability were increased to $30.00 weekly in New Jersey, 
New Mexico, and North Carolina; to $32.00 in Mary 
land and Minnesota; to $35.00 in Florida. Minnesota 
increased from $10,000 to $18,000 the maximum bene 
fits for permanent total disability. In Ohio maximum 
benefits payable in fatal accidents were increased from 
$8,000 to $9,000; funeral expense benefits from $300 to 
$400. Provision for death benefits was made in Okla 
homa, the only state that previously did not provide 
death benefits under its Workmen’s Compensation 
law. 

\ wholly new occupational disease act was enacted in 
Vermont, listing certain diseases included for Work 
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men’s Compensation coverage. Maryland changed from 
schedule coverage to full coverage. Now 25 states pro 
vide coverage tor all occupational diseases, and 17 other 
states provide Workmen’s Compensation coverage for 
specifically listed diseases. It is evident that the bene 
fits under Workmen's Compensation laws are steadily 
being increased. ‘That means increased costs to em 
ployers. The challenge to safety engineers, supervisory 
personnel and medical departments is fully evident 


Group Weight Control 


HERE has been considerable discussion of the prob 
lem of excess weight and its effect on health and 
longevity. In June, 1952 a conference was held in Wash 
ington, D. C. under the auspices of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, to discuss the group approach to weight 
control. Since industrial nurses can play a definite part 
in this field of health building, a summary of the dis 
cussion is presented. ‘here was full agreement that 
every participant in a weight control program should 
have a statement from a physic ian indicating approval 
of treatment by dietary restriction. It was generally ac 
cepted that weight control groups should be somewhat 
similar in terms of age, background and degree of ex 
cess weight. About 10 or 12 persons seemed to be the 
ideal size for a group. Some torm of psychological 
screening was recommended to eliminate those not 
likely to benefit from a group experience. It was also 
igreed that certain persons have special difficulty in 
following dietary rules because they eat in restaurants 
and have trouble finding low-calorie foods. Group ses 
sions should last one hour once a week, it was decided 
Ihe conference felt that the group leader need not 
have any particular type of professional training, though 
obviously physicians, nurses and nutritionists are espe 
cially qualified as leaders of such groups. Members of 
weight control groups must have, or be given, sufficient 
nutritional information to enable them to carry out 
their desire to lose weight. ‘here are many obese pet 
sons, however, for whom information alone is not 
enough. Unanimous agreement was reached that, to be 
effective, all dietary advice should be individualized to 
meet the particular dietary or medical problem pre 
sented and the patients’—rather worker's—food cus 
toms or preferences. Here is an area of possible health 
education service in which industrial nurses, working 
under the advice of a physician, might be of consider 
able help to overweight workers and to employers as 
well. Group weight control is worth a trial. 


Man and Machine 


LEADING ophthalmologist, studying the prob 
lem of eye injuries in industry, has come up with 
a statement warranting serious consideration. He points 
out that when a hazardous machine is used, it is better 
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to put protection on the machine than to put it on 
the operator. Many have had the experience of trying 
to get workers to wear goggles all the time they are at 
their jobs. This eye specialist points out that workers 
will find one of their number in a similar line of work 
has suffered a severe eye injury due to faiiure to wear 
goggles; yet, they will follow the same hazardous and 
foolhardy path and refrain from wearing, or even refuse 
to wear, protective glasses. Of course, there are various 
reasons for this attitude. 

They include sheer carelessness on the part of workers 
and failure of management to sell the wearing of goggles 
or some type of protective clothing as a must for health 
conservation and Furthermore, 
unless goggles are properly selected and fitted with the 
aid of expert professional advice, they will often not be 
worn. Then too, their weight may be uncomfortable 
for some or they may cloud easily in some work pro 
cesses. 

Workers should be asked and expected to wear 
goggles when they are needed. The weight problem can 
often be met by using one of the newer light-weight 
plastic goggles. If working conditions cause the lenses 


acc ident prevent ion. 


to cloud, an anti-fogging product should also be pro 
vided. As previously indicated, attention should also be 
given to the machines. Housekeeping, ventilation and 
other routine practices in well-managed workplaces play 
their part in eye conservation. Eye injuries tend to carry 
a high compensation rate or cost, and prolonged lay-off 
from work. The industrial nurse working with her as 
sociates in medical, supervisory and direct management 
areas, can decide what seems to be most urgent—a 
change in hazardous machines, or the education of the 
workers. Both may often be essential. 


Voluntary Health Plans 


HERE is much discussion and even disagreement 

on the desirability of various voluntary health plans. 
For the guidance of industrial nurses and others in- 
terested in the subject, the following summary of sug- 
gested principles approved by the House Delegates of 
the American Medical Association, is recommended 
for study and consideration: 

(1) The plan shall be non-profit, paying no dividends 
to beneficiaries or others; all surplus earnings shall b« 
devoted to improving the service, increasing staff com 
pensation, increasing scope of benefits, or building 
adequate reserve funds. (2) The plan shall comply with 
the Principles of Medical Ethics of the American 
Medical Association. (3) If incorporated, the plan shall 
be adequately financed and organized without capital 
stock. (4) The plan shall be operated under an auton 
omous administration or trust, with segregated funds, 
and shall be devoted exclusively to the provision of 
health services. (5) Promotion, sales, organization, and 
administrative expenses of the plan shall be kept to a 
minimum. (6) The quality of the medical service shall 
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be kept at the highest possible level he plan shall 
provide all services as set forth in the agreement with 
the beneficiary. (8) The plan, in its agreement, shall 
state clearly the services and benefits to be provided 
(9) The plan shall state clearly the amount of dues o1 
subscriptions to be paid. (10) No promotional material 
shall attract attention to the professional skill, qualifica 
tions or attainments of the physicians participating im 
the plan. (11) Participating physicians may be com 
pensated in any manner not contrary to the Principles 
of Medical Ethics relating to contract practice. (12) 
Any duly licensed physician in the community who 
wishes to participate in the plan who meets its pro 
fessional and personal standards, shall be admitted to 
the plan. (13) The names of all participating physicians 
of the plan shall be made available to the prospective 
He shall have . his 
physician in the plan. (14) ‘Ther 
ference by the governing body with the medical staff in 


beneficiary choice of selecting a 


shall be no inter 
the practice of medicine. (15) Adequate provision shall 
be made for effective participation of the medical staff 


in the deliberations of the governing body 
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FLEXIBLE COATED GLOVES 


(Use Key # 669 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


THe Arcadia Manufacturing Co. has 

developed a new type of safety glove 
coated with a plastic compound that per- 
mits complete flexibility at all tempera- 
tures. The material is flame-resistant and 
offers protection against abrasion, oil, 
grease, acids and alkalies. As an all-pur- 
pose work glove, it is long-wearing and 
the coating will not peel or crack. The 
seamless palm has no joints to rip or 
tear under heavy strain. 

The new glove is available in various 
styles: gauntlet, band top, or knit wrist. 
Gloves of all threes styles may also be 
ordered with just the palm area coated. 





CELLULOSE SPONGE YARN 
MOPS 


(Use Key # 670 on Inquiry Card on poge 75) 


ELLULOSE sponge yarn is Du Pont 

cellulose sponge in rope form rein- 
‘forced with cotton yarn for added strength. 
Mops made from this new type yarn soak 
up more water than cotton mops, so that 
a workman can cover a wider, larger area 
of floor with less rinsing. The yarn does 
not scratch, picks up dirt readily, leaves 
no lint, rinses out cleanly, and resists 
chemical attack by soaps, solvents and 
oils, 

Because of the yarn's exceptional tough- 
ness and durability, the mops are economi- 
cal and long wearing. They are efficient 
for the washing, damp mopping and water 
waxing of floors in factories, hotels, res- 
taurants, schools, hospitals, etc. 
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Service Dept., 
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LOW TEMPERATURE 
FIRE-EXTINGUISHERS 


(Use Key # 671 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


TIYHE first in a new series of U. S. Air 

Force fire extinguishers, developed to 
assure split-second fire extinguishing 
action at low temperature extremes en- 
countered in flight or in storage, has been 
developed by Stop-Fire, Inc. Design of 
these extinguishers is based on the stored 
pressure principle adopted by the U. 5S. 
Air Force in their present Type A-20 ex- 
tinguisher. Two portable hand-units of 
this new type are being produced: a one 
gallon extinguisher and a two gallon ex- 
tinguisher. Pressure is such that the one 
gallon extinguisher may be operated to 
expel its entire contents in 25 seconds; 
the two gallon extinguisher in 50 seconds. 
CBM (chlorobromomethane) was selected 
as the extinguishant for these new units 
particularly for its low freezing point 
-123°F) and for its extinguishing power 


and speed. 


IMPROVED SAFETY SOLVENTS 


(Use Key # 672 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


RTHOSENE, per-trolene and frigisol 

safety solvents for electrical, mechani- 
cal and metal parts degreasing and for 
refrigeration equipment cleaning are now 
available to industrial and transportation 
safety and electrical maintenance en- 
gineers. All three solvents are designed 
to replace carbon tetrachloride and are 
marked improvements over safety sol- 
vents heretofor available, according to 
John B. Moore, originator of the stable 
blend type of safety solvents. Orthosene 
is a slow drying solvent, having high 
flash point (175°F Tag, closed cup) and 
excellent degreasing quality without leav- 
ing residual oily film. Per-trolene is a 
rapid drying solvent, having a flash point 
of 140°F (Pensky-Martin closed cun 
which has wide application throughout 
electrical and mechanical maintenance 
shops where ‘dry’ drying and excentional 
degreasing qualities are essential to 
proper maintenance. Frigisol is a rapid 
drying safety solvent, similar in many 
qualities to per-trolene, but also capable 
of displacing water. It has an unusually 
high flash point, 235°F, which makes it 


applicable to many spot locations where 
lower-flash solvents might present fire 
hazards. It is designed to clean and de- 
hydrate refrigeration lines and is also 
ideal for cleaning communications equip- 
ment. The safety qualities of all three 
solvents have been improved by eliminat- 
ing toxic inhibitors, as well as harmful 
isomers normal to some chlorinated prod- 
ucts. Orthosene, per-trolene and frigisol 
are available in 55 gallon drums, as well 
as in tank car quantities from the manu- 
facturer. 





PLASTIC SAFETY GOGGLES 


(Use Key # 673 on inquiry Card on page 75) 


HE new Model 440 Eye-Savers, re- 

cently introduced by the Watchemoket 
Optical Co., Inc., features an extra-wide 
lens, improved nosebridge design, and a 
soft plastic frame. The frame and nose- 
bridge are designed to distribute the 
weight of the goggles evenly. Large 
enough to fit over the largest metal or 
horn-rimmed glasses, the goggle protects 
the eyes from grinding chips, chemical 
splash, molten metal splatter, etc. Extra- 
wide 6” lens gives workers picture win- 
dow vision. Lens is easily replaceable but 
is locked in place so it can’t come loose 
accidentally. Clear or colored lens is 
available, and exceeds federal specifica- 
tions for impact resistance and optical 
clarity. Shades are light, medium or dark 
green. Lens stays clear and lasts longer 
because of special design feature: Front 
of frame protrudes beyond lens-level; it 
acts as “bumper” to protect lens surface 
from scratching when goggles rest on table 
with lens down. Standard ventilation is 
shown in photograph above. Frame also 
available with no ventilation or special 
ventilation to provide splash protection. 
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NEW LOW-LIFT TRUCK 


(Use Key # 674 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


THHE 5th in the procession of newly de- 

signed lines—the Jacklift Electric low- 
lift driver-lead truck—is avail- 
ble from Lewis-Shepard, manufacturers 
of materials handling equipment. Ar out- 
tanding feature of this new 4000-6000 
b. capacity truck is its increase in power 
accomplished with a decrease in overa!l 
length. It now gives twice the power in 
15% less headroom. Thus, the user will 
get greater power on ramps and grades 
while reducing the space 
maneuvering his loads. 

Four features offer basic operational ad 
vantages: 1) All controls in handle head: 
2) Vertical handle operation—hbecause all 
with the handle in any 
position, 6” to 9” of aisle space can be 
saved. The handle does mot have to be 
extended down from the full back position 
to disengage the brake and make the 
controls operable. 3) Electric “deadman’ 
type brakes—-the operator simply releases 
his hand pressure on the handle “trigger’ 
and gets instant, cushioned breaking. It's 
quick and safe and the brake 
with the handle in any position. 4 
acceleration—the operator merely presses 
the handle “trigger” all the way and speed 
picks up instantly, regulated by the timing 
device for smoothness and jerk-free starts 
This materials-handling truck is ava‘lable 
in either pallet or platform types. 


now 


required for 


controls operate 


operates 
Timed 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER CART 


(Use Key # 675 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


OR quick, efficient fire-fighting, Gen- 
Detroit and the General 
Pacific Corp. have designed a Quick-Aid 


eral Corp. 


combination fire extinguisher cart equipped 
with three extinguishers designed to com- 
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This “Handy Fire 


easily 


bat all types of fires. 
Dolly” is a and is 
wheeled into the emergency area by a man 
or woman; the proper 
then be selected and brought into action 
at once, 

The Handy Fire Dolly includes the 
General Quick Aid Vapo-Liquid 
(,uard to extinguish fires caused by gaso- 
grease, flammable 
liquids originating either in open vessels 


mobile unit 


extinguisher can 


Fire 


line, oil, paints and 


or floor splash fires; a Dry Chemical Fire 
Guard for all types of electrical fires such 
switch boxes, 


as those originating in 


motors, transformers, and generators; and 
a General Quick Aid Water-Type 


Guard with an anti-freeze charge making 


F ire 


it practical for inside or outside use on 
fires caused by paper, textile or 
rubbish. The Sno Fog Fire Guard may 
be substituted for this last extinguisher if 
danger of electrical, gasoline, oil or paint 


wood, 


fires is more extreme. 


A 


I 




















FOLDING ALUMINUM 
SCAFFOLD 


(Use Key # 676 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


N INNOVATION in aluminum scaf- 
f folding has been announced by The 
Patent Scaffolding Company, Inc. The 
new product known as “Fold-a-Way” Scaf- 
fold, is a folding aluminum rolling scaffold 
designed for easy erection and carrying. 

It is made up of tubular frames, with 
end frames hinged in such a way that the 
scaflold opens sideways with no member 
swinging more than 90 degrees. This per- 
mits one man to erect or dismantle the 
while standing within the 
base area, and prevents danger of collapse 
or “fold during One 
man, unassisted, can erect the base sec- 
less than a Base, 
mediate and top sections are all pre 
assembled and have no loose parts. 

“Fold-a-Way” Scaffold 
ternal stairway for 
justable legs on the base section for use 


base section 


under” erection. 


tion in minute, inter- 


includes an in- 
ascension and ad- 
on uneven footing. For moving the scaf- 
fold after fitted 
with casters, which have a simple lever 
control for locking both wheel and swivel 


erection, the legs are 


securely. Coped joints are fully welded 
for maximum strength, and adequate brac- 
ing is used to insure rigidity. 

These lightweight scaflolds are available 
in base sections, full and half intermediate 
sections and guard-rail top sections, per- 
mitting them to be 
heights. Where 
Base may be 
mediate or top sections of 
Rolling Scaflolds 
adaptation or adjustment 


built up to required 
desired, “Fold-a-Way” 
fitted with 
standard 
without 


sections inter- 


Aluminum 








AIR TRANSFORMER 


(Use Key # 677 on inquiry Card on page 75) 


newly of. 


DeVilbiss 


transformer, is 


Company's 


THE 


fered air described as 


more efhcient, easier operating, more 
sturdily constructed and of greater 
capacity. The transformer has a built-in 


two-stage regulating principle which pro. 
vides easier adjustment of pressures (re- 
quiring only finger tip control of the ad- 
justing knob), greater ease of operation 
and greater closeness of pressure regula- 
with low loss. Oil and 
compressed air 


tion pressure 


moisture, present in all 
lines, are eliminated, The transformer has 
a capacity of 100 CFM, Corrosion resist- 


ing metals have been installed in all parts 


of the condenser chamber which come 
directly in contact with the compressed 
air. 





NEW FIBREGLAS CAP 


(Use Key # 678 on inquiry Card on page 75) 


NEW safety head-covering, the Hard 

Boiled Cap, distributed by Safety First 
Supply Company, provides lighter weight, 
more air space and exceptional impact re- 
sistance. The crown permits free circula- 
tion of air and is cool for the wearer 
Ihe full-floating hammock and self-shap- 
ing sweatband also provide more comfort 


for the wearer because they distribute the 


light weight of the cap eve nly over the 
entire head. Ihe cap is made in one 
size only that fits all heads. Headbands 


are adjustable to head sizes from 65% to 
7%. The 
form a raintrough. On all tests 
strength, 


aging it 


brim of the cap is shaped to 
radiation, 
water 


insulation, flammability 


absorption and exceeded the 


standard Dielectric 
strength is high 


application of 


requirements set up 
Caps immersed in brine 
2000) 


witistand potential 


for one minute 
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LIQUID-TIGHT GLOVE 


(Use Key # 679 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


N IMPORTANT accessory to the new 


air tight uniform developed by the 
U.S. Army Chemical Corps is the liquid- 
tight glove made by The Pioneer Rubber 
Like the which affords 


protection against poison gas and germs, 


Company. suit, 
these gloves are made of an impermeable 
which 
damage 
Another 
non-slip grip surface which gives a firm 


compound also renders them re- 


sistant to from oils, acids and 


caustics unusual feature is the 
hold on wet slippery objects. These ad- 
vantages are available to 
trial glove 


gloves. The gloves come in a variety of 


civilian indus- 


users in Pioneer Stanzoil 
weights and styles, each designed for a 
specific job. A new check list showing how 
right glove for the 
with a performance data sheet, 
using the Reader's 


to choose the 
together 
may be 


job, 


secured by 
Inquiry Card. 


FOAM FOR ALCOHOL AND 
OIL FIRES 


(Use Key # 680 on Inquiry Cord on page 75) 


N AIR foam that chokes off fires in 
soluble 


Pyrene 


and other water sol- 
vents has been 
Manufacturing Company. It is 
effective against all flammable liquid fires 


in gasoline and benzine as well as in 


alcohol 
developed by 
reported 
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water soluble solvents. The new foam is 
expected to have wide application where 
there are mixed oil and alcohol hazards 
At the same time, it is claimed to be the 
stable foam known——many 
times more stable than any air foam or 


most ever 
chemical foam in use. 
While half the water drains from what 
is considered a good foam in 10 minutes, 
the half-way drainage time for the new 
foam is The alcohol-resistant 
foam covers an extinguished fire for hours 
afterward with a protective blanket and 
reigniting, not 


12 hours. 


prevents uncommon in 
volatile liquids. 

The new product, called Alcohol Re- 
sistant Foam Compound, makes foam 
bubbles which are immune to the afhnity 
the alcohols and the other water soluble 
solvents—-the ethers, esters and ketones 
have for water, an affinity which destroys 
ordinary foam as fast as it is laid on a 
fire. It has adhesion, clinging 
well even to hot vertical surfaces. Com- 
plete resistance to breakdown by solvents, 
is claimed. Cutting a hole in a covering 
of the igniting alcohol below 
will not produce a breakdown of the foam 
at the burning edge. 

The foam was used successfully in all 
Underwriters’ Labora- 
approval for use on fires 
in all soluble and 
other hydrocarbons is expected. 


excellent 


foam and 


tests required by 
tories and WU. L. 
water 


solvents, oils 


NEW DUST RESPIRATOR 


(Use Key # 681 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


TIYEN recently engineered advances are 

incorporated in a new dust respirator 
announced by Mine Safety 
Company. The new respirator, the Dust- 
foe #55, weighs only 24,4 
less than Breathing 
resistance has been reported cut in half. 
\ 50% reduction in width of the filter 
holder eliminates a “blind-spot” area and 
increases downward Simplicity 
dominates the new respirator, resulting in 
a reduction in maintenance requirements. 


Appliances 


ounces, 25% 


previous models, 


vision, 


Construction of the assembly allows for 
quick changing of filters and easy replace-° 


ment of parts. The aluminum facepiece 
is readily molded to normal face contours 
and the replaceable face cushion conforms 
to facial lines to give a tight seal without 
pressure, 

rhe 


throw-away filter is shaped to fit 


made of charged 
creates a stat 
supplements the 


the filter holder. It is 
resin-treated felt which 
electrical field and 
mechanical filtering 
dust particles. The air 
at the point of the respirator to 
extend the life of the The filter 
holder is of injection-molded nylon, noted 
heat, 
Both the 
simplicity of construction and the small 


action by trapping 


intake is located 
lowest 
hilter. 
and res‘stance to 
chemical 


for its strength, 


abrasion and agents. 


number of basic parts allow for easy dis- 


assembly for regular “laundering.” 


DUST COLLECTORS WITH 
SPECIAL HOPPER VALVES 


(Use Key # 682 on Inquiry Card on page 75) 


To MEET the requirements of heavy 
duty, 

high dust volume 

Manufacturing Company is 


several models of its dust collectors with 


other 


Torit 


continuous grinding and 
applications, the 
producing 
hopper bottoms and special release valves 
These are both cabinet 
cyclone types. When the dust is grainy, a 
flexible diaphragm valve is recommended 
primarily because of its speed of opera- 
This Torit 
Syntron-Mucon flow control type. It can 
be changed from fully closed 
above) to wide merely 
a lever through 180° of arc. Nylon is used 
for the diaphragm. The valve will stand 
hard service and may be replaced at low 


available in and 


tion. new valve is of the 
see picture 


open by moving 


cost in a few minutes. 

When dusts are of sharp materials, such 
as shavings, chips, etc. from milling opera- 
tions, a plate type valve is recommended. 


This type is hinged to the bottom of the 


shown in the accompanying 
and is faced with rubber. A 
simple, adjustable locking lever holds it 


hopper, as 
picture, 
the hopper bottom and 


securely agains 


prevents air leakage. 
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FOR DECEMBER, 1952 


FREE BULLETINS & CATALOGS 


As a convenience to executives, these new publications of manufacturers are 
offered by the Reader Service Department of SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
& PRODUCTION. To obtain copies write in the key numbers on the free- 
postage card below. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Wooden Sole Shoes ..................324 

Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. An Iitustrated 
folder shows various types of wooden sole shoes 
and boots to protect the wearer against heat, 
oll, acid and sharp objects In factories, foundries, 
steel mills, oi! refineries, packing houses, can- 
neries, etc. Also included are water-proof leather 
a acid-proof shoes and strap-on wooden 
sandals. 


Lens Cleaner & Anti-Fo Liguid 325 

Wilkins Co., Inc. The results laboret tests 
and field tests of the K-Lens-M cleaner and anti- 
fogging liquid are featured in this illustrated 4 
pege reprint. It also emphasizes the need for 
clear vision in industry, points out that the 
products can be used on piastic as well as glass 
lenses, describes various types of lens cleaning 
stations & individual kits, and tells how to obtain 
free samples. 


Safety Toe Shoes 326 

Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. Comfort as 
well os safety is headlin in this illustrated 
bulletin on safety shoes. It shows many attractive 
oxford styles and rugged work shoes of many 
types. The bulletin also features the high flex- 
ibility of the leather soles, and points out that 
neoprene and neoprene-cork soles are available 
if desired. A cut-away picture shows how the 
steel safety toe is fitted into the shoe con- 
struction 


Rubber & Neoprene Gloves 327 

Seiberling Latex Products Co. This 4page 
folder describes and illustrates three general types 
of industrial gloves: natural rubber, reinforced 
with non-slip patches on fingers and paim, for 
general useage; neoprene latex, with or without 
an embossed firm-grip surface on fingers and 
paim, for work with acids, caustics and olls; and 
natural rubber, designed especially for the ply- 
wood industry to resist hardening effects of glue. 


Safety Boots , 328 

Beacon Falls Rubber Footwear. A 4page bul- 
letin illustrates many styles of industrial rubber 
footwear: boots, shoes, pecs, rubbers, and over- 
shoes. Emphasis is placed on three features of 
the footwear: the patented arch and heel con- 
struction for comfort and better traction; the 
built-in steel foe to prevent injuries; and the 
new rubber material that resists abrasion and 
gives long wear 


Plastic Goggle 329 

U. S. Safety Service Co. An all-plastic goggle 
with a replaceable lens and a plastic shield-type 
frame is described and Illustrated in a |-page 
bulletin. The frame has a perforated grid for 
ventilation. The light-weight unit may be worn 
alone or as @ cover goggle over personal glasses. 


Arch Guard 330 

Trinal, Inc. A steel guard, to be worn on the 
outside of the shoe, for protection of the meta- 
tarsal arch, is described in this I-page illustrated 
bulletin. By wearing the quard with safety-toe 
shoes, the entire front part of the foot is shielded 
from impact hazards 


FIRE PROTECTION 
CBM Extinguishers 331 


Stop-Fire, Inc. One of the most recent de- 
velopments in fire protection, the chiorobromio- 
methane extinguisher, is described in a reprint 
of an articie from this magazine. The reprint 
discusses the extinguishi properties, operating 
range, and toxicity problem of the vaporizing 
liquid. 1 also describes the hand extinguishers 
and the automatic units utilizing C8M. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Concrete Sealer 332 

Masury-Young Co. A 4page SM&P reprint 
points out that the “dusting” of concrete floors 
not only makes the surface unattractive but en- 
dangers the health of employees and wil! ulti- 
mately lead to floor deterioration. To protect 


MAIL POSTAGE PAID CARD 
FOR MORE DATA 


the surface ard cut maintenance tha 
bulletin recommends the application of Porfit, 
which seals the pores against moisture and air, 
and provides a smooth anti-slip surface that 
resists acids and alkalies. 


Vacuum Sweeper , a ienal 

Parker Sweeper Co. This 2-pege bulletin de- 
scribes ond Niustrates @ motorized floor sweeper 
with a vacuum attachment to give positive con- 
trol of dust. The rotary brush picks up trash, 
chips and litter which are deposited in «@ 
hopper. The vacuum beg collects the lighter 
dust that Is ordinarily stirred up by floor sweep- 
ers. 


lron-Aggregate Concrete Floors 334 

Master Buliders Co. The advantages of using @ 
surface coating of concrete combined with fron 
particles are outilned in this 2-page bulletin, 
which points out that such floors are long weear- 
ing, spark resistant, static disseminating, non- 
slip, non-dusting, corrosion resistant and easy to 
maintain. 


Non-Slip Floor Polish 335 

Huntington Laboratories, inc. An iilustrated 
folder tells how Safe-T-San eliminates slipperiness 
from tile, terrazzo, tincleum, slate « othe 
types of floors. The water-resistant polish, which 
contains @ synthetic resin, also protects the floor 
surface and reduces maintenance. 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


Non-Flammable Paint Remover 336 

Hillyard Chemical Co. A _ non-flammable 
chemical for removing paint and varnish is de 
scribed in @ folder which also shows how to 
apply the product ~~ the many uses out- 
lined in the folder are refinishing of machinery, 
resurfacing of floors and walls, and repainting 
of furniture. It is effective on metal or wood, 
eliminates scraping or sanding, and creates no 
fire hazard 


Maintenance Materials 337 
A. C. Horn Co. This 106-page Construction 
ata Handbook lists and describes the company's 
complete line of construction and meintenence 
materials, including caulking compounds, roof 
ing materials, floor materials, moisture repellent 
roducts, and paints & coatings. This unusually 
nformative handbook also hes an engineerin 
data section which shows how to waterpr 
various parts of buildings, offers material tables 
and weights & measure tables, and illustrates 
defects in painting with corrective measures 


TOOLS 


Sledge & Chisel Grips 338 

Rose Mig. Co. A unique safety tool thet pre- 
vents he injuries is described in a@ 2- 
bulletin. Basically, the tool serves as @ handle 
for holding other tools which are to be struck 
with a hammer. The small one-men model ts 
used for holding chisels, star drills, 

wges, of marking dies. A larger model is wu 
for Roiding large chisels thet are to be hammered 
by @ second person with a sledge 


punc 


Safety Feeding Piers 339 

Osborn Mfg. . This 4page bulletin tells how 
the use of aluminum-elloy feeding tongs will 
prevent injury to press operators. The safety 
pilers permit the operator to keep his hands 
away from the danger tone and if they are 
caught in the closing die, the pliers flatten In- 
stead of shattering into small pieces that might 
endanger the eye. The bulletin illustrates thirty- 
one different models for handling many types 
work, and points out that specie! designs are 
also available. 


Hydraulic Cutting Tools 340 


Manco Mfg. Co. This 8-page, illustrated catalog 
describes @ line of porteble hydraulic ee 
tools. The uses, capacities and specifications 
26 models are given, and the estates also shows 
special and accessory equipment such as gauges, 
valves, hot cutting units, pump amembiles, etc 


Marking Tools 341 

M. & Cunningham Co. This 28-pege catelog 
offer: the complete tine of Mecco marking tools 
Safety features include the special steel and 
the tool design which prevent mushrooming and 
spailing. The wide range covered includes letter 
& figure stamps, forging stemps, multiple stamps 
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Free Bulletins (Continued) 


symbol & inspection stamps, dies, inspection 
hammers, stamp holders, roll dies, marking 
machines and fixtures. 


WASHROOM SANITATION 


Washroom Layouts ..... 342 = Scaffolds 
Bradley Be nar A This informative 12- 

pege brochure outlines a importance of loca- 

tion, construction & equipment, end room size 

in planning industrial washroom facilities. Blue- 

prints of various types of washrooms show how types of steel and 


the building. Several 


Hustrated. 


scaffolds. 


343 Snake Bite Kit 


tenance. 


Soap & Seep Equipment 
ec 


West Disinfecting Co. This well-illustrated 14- 
pegs brochure describes various 
iquid soaps end disp g equip . Of par- 





ticular Interest to industry is the soap system in 
supplies soap through ‘ t ai 
pipes to Individual outiets in different parts of bite. The kit includes a 
types of individual dis- tournique?, lancet, antiseptic and bandages. 


msers for liquid soap ere also described and 


which a central tank 


Patent Scaffolding Co. This 4-page reprint ofa 
story from this magazine shows how that modern 
types of scaffolding provide safety at high levels. 
Primarily a picture pamphiet, it 
aluminum scaffolding in 
circular washfountains and showers heve solved actual use for construction and maintenance 
many washroom problems because of their spece- work. Included are tube & coupler, sectional 


saving advantages, efficiency and ease of main- steel, rolling, folding, swinging, and ladder 


Medical Supply Co. This 4-page bulletin warns 
ow of construction, utility and other outdoor workers 
to be prepared when the snake strikes. The in- used 
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formative bulletin shows types of snakes and de- 
scribes a first aid kit designed for treating snake 
venom-suction pump, 


Personnel Tests ... 346 
Science Research Associates. A special catalog 
of personnel tests and employee relations ma- 


MISCELLANEOUS terial, developed for business and industrial use, 


describes tests and training devices to help select 
344 = employees, improve operating efficiency, reduce 
employee turnover, prevent accidents and increase 
employee performance. 


Soff. Sticking Signs and Markers 347 

H. Brady Co. Pipe markers and safety 
a. that can be quickly applied to any clean 
dry surface by means of the adhesive coating 
on the back are described in this mailing piece. 
Accident prevention signs are available in over 
750 stock wordings, while special wordings can 
.345 be made to order. The pipe markers not only 
name the material carried by the pipe but also 
identify its hazardousness by means of the color 


shows various 
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Standard Signs, Inc., Kenneth H. Kolplen, Cleveland 58 
Stanley Electric Teo! Div., Horton-Noyes Co., Providence .......... 56 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc., Wolter DuBree Advertising Agency, Los Angeles 11 
Surty Mfg. Ce., Inc, The “4 
Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Co., Jones & Taylor and Associotes, 

South Bend , ; “ ase 3! 
United States Safety Service Co., Phillips, Reick, Fardon, Kansas City . 2 
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INQUIRY CARD 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 6634, SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R., NEW YORK, N. Y 


for further data 








“SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION" 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Service Dept. 


on 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS, 
NEW PRODUCTS, 
FREE BULLETINS & CATALOGS 








Coverlite Goggles 
No. 556 


i} 


No. 562 
One-Piece with Replaceable 
All Plastic Lenses 


Comfortable, Convenient...SAFE 


CESCO Coverlite Goggles fit right over most regular glasses and 
rest gently on nose, brow and cheeks. Lightweight one-piece 
frames are clear transparent (#562) or green plastic (#556) and 
are fitted with clear Super Safety replaceable glass lenses. 
Right... for protection against impact. Right... for workers 

in your shop. CESCO Coverlite Goggles are 

“RIGHT. .. before your eyes.” $end TODAY for CESCO 


literature and name of your CESCO safety equipment distributor 


(For full details use Key # 7-36 on prepaid inquiry Card on page 75) 





LOZENGES 


For Throat Irritations 
which may result in lost man 


hours of nork 


The original anesthetic-antiseptic throat lozenge is 


more effective than any imitauon. 


‘Thantis’ Lozenges contain no antibiotic; they produce 


no unpleasant by-reactions in the mouth. 


‘Merodicein™, the long-lasting antiseptic, combats 
infection. Saligenin, the unique local anesthetic, effectively 


relieves pain and irritation. 


7 Gb 


SIINAZOI SLLNVHL 


Twenty-two years’ extensive clinical and lay use has 


proved the safety and effectiveness of this popular product, 


ow Bway 4 


Supplied in vials of 12 lozenges 


MM) emp 


S. Pat. Office 


woe OF 


Med HOE. 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 


Baltimore 1, Marvland 


d 
For full details use Key # T-37 on prepaid inquiry Card on page 7 





